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Notable children’s books of 1959 ) 


Published by 
LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 


Favorite Fairy Tales 
Retold by 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND 

to provide authentic versions of the fa- 
mous old fairy tales which younger chil- 
dren can read to themselves. Delightfully 
illustrated by well-known artists in color 
and black-and-white. 


TOLD IN ENGLAND 


Six Stories from Joseph Jacobs 
Illustrated by Bettina 


TOLD IN GERMANY 
Seven Stories from the Brothers Grimm 


Jllustrated by Susanne Suba 
7 up. $2.75 each 


DR. PARACELSUS 
By SIDNEY ROSEN 
JIlustrated by Rafaello Busoni 


Another readable biography of a pioneer 
in science by the author of GALILEO 
AND THE MAGIC NUMBERS. Sid- 
ney Rosen shows how the “‘wizard”’ 
Paracelsus. challenged medieval super- 
stition with his own research, paving the 
way for modern medicine. 12 up. $3.50 


THE RESCUERS 
By MARGERY SHARP 
Jllustrations by Garth Williams 

This story of the Mouse Prisoner Rescue 
Society is for the young in heart, the 
parents and children who have enjoyed 
The Borrowers, Charlotte's Web, and 
The Wind in the Willows. A lively blend 


of graceful writing and magical draw- 
ings. $3.00 


THE ADVENTURES 


OF RINALDO 
By ISABELLA HOLT 
Drawings by Erik Blegvad 


A mirthful tale of knights, valiant deeds, 

wicked villains, a barefoot bride, and a 

troop of animals. An Atlantic Book. 
10-14. $3.00 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 
Boston 
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Hanprr Books Selected as 


NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ELSE HOLMELUND 
MINARIK 


FATHER BEAR COMES HOME. Pic- 

tures by Maurice Senpak. An I 

Can Reap Book. “Little Bear is 

as delightful in this new story as 
in the first.”"—Library Journal. 

Ages 4-8. $1.95 

$2.19* 


THE MOON 
JUMPERS 


By JANICE MAY UDRY. Pictures 
by Maurice Senpak. “Text and 
lovely illustrations tell of four chil- 
dren who gaily dance in the moon- 
light before bedtime . . . original 
in theme and outstanding in illus- 
tration.” —Library Journal. 

Ages 3-6. $2.50 


* HARPERYCREST 
library binding net price 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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EVA LeGALLIENNE 


SEVEN TALES By H. C. ANDER- 
SEN. Pictures by Maurice Sen- 
pAK. “Outstanding . . . should be 
in every home and schoolroom.. . 
A beautiful book.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Ages 7 up. $3.95 


A BROTHER FOR 
THE ORPHELINES 


By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON. 

Pictures by Gartu Wititams. The 

little girls of The Happy Orphe- 

lines acquire a brother. “Marked 
for success with any reader.” 

—Vircinia Kirkus. 

Ages 7-11. $2.95 


THE BLACK SYMBOL 


By ANNABEL and EDGAR JOHN- 
SON. “An absorbing . . . thought- 
provoking tale from the Old 
West.”—Grade Teacher. 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Sn ee ee ee ne ee 





Let all the windows 
swing 

apart at this great 
palace; 

; we shall view the fair 

Ze Flowers of cherries blos- 
soming 

in their glory every- 
where. 


e, verse and illus. from 
THE SUN AND THE 


THE SUN AND THE BIRCH _— 
The Story of Crown Prince Akihito and 
Crown Princess Michiko 


by Charlie May Simon 

A commoner and a member of the Imperial family unite in an unprecedented 
marriage and achieve their desires, yet recognizing custom and tradition. Illus. 
with photos., chapt. heads. Ages 12 & up. $3.50 


VOYAGE INTO DARKNESS To Alaska With Bering 
by W. J. Granberg 


In 1733 Russia announced “the greatest expedition the world had ever known.” 
This is the story of that glorious dream and the men who showed fantastic en- 
durance, only to be conquered by tragic disaster. Frontis. by Gil Walker. Ages 
14 & up. $3.00 


THE ADVENTURES OF RICHARD WAGNER by Opal Wheeler 


Childhood of a great composer absorbingly related; simple piano arrangement of 
his ‘Wedding March.” Illus. by Floyd Webb. Ages 8-12. $3.75 


IVORY, APES AND JIMIBEL by Brian O’Brien 


Taken to the Cameroons by his father, Jimmy Bell has endless exciting adven- 
tures in the bush country. Authentic details of jungle inhabitants. Chapt. heads 
by Grisha Dotzenko. Ages 12 & up. $3.50 


THE MYSTERY OF OLD MOBEETIE by Wanda Jay Campbell 


Succession of disasters in his new Texas “ghost town” home sets Scott to sleuth- 
ing, and teaches him to look at people and situations in a new way. Illus. by 
Charles Smith, Ages 11-14. $2.50 


SATURDAY SCIENCE by the Scientists of the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories; edited by Andrew Bluemle 

Fifteen experts present significant new concepts: explains methods, materials and 
tools used in modern research. Illus. with photos., charts, diagrams, Ages 16 & up. 


$4.95 
MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN uritten and illus. by Jean George 


Boy’s daydream come true, as Sam proves he can live alone for a year on a re- 
mote Catskill mountain. Selected as a Notable Children’s Book of 1959 by the 
ALA Children’s Services Division. Ages 11-14. $3.00 


E. P. Dutton 300 Park Ave. South N. Y.10 
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A NEW COLLECTION OF EXCITING STORIES 





Compiled by 


MARGARET C. SCOGGIN 
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Spine-tingling stories of men in peace and war—men who are f,,, 
trapped and who must find a way out. Clear thinking, deter-  freeo 














mination, and luck save them and their adventures are brought #4 
together in a book of enormous appeal to young readers. unty 
day « 
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rh stor Books first anniversary 


our first year of publishing 
TOR BOOKS for children 
got off to a great start. 


Now we're looking forward 
to a happy second birthday 
for ASTOR BOOKS. 


viens RAIN 


r first list was immediately successful, Our Spring list has already been 


turing among other titles ORIGAMI, ' announced and enthusiastic reports have 
book on Japanese paper folding, . come from Virginia Kirkus on three 
ich has already sold 30,000 copies; @ April books— 


isos 


p Lionni’s LITTLE BLUE AND 
TLE YELLOW, selected by the 
w York Times as one of the ten best 
strated books of 1959 and by the 


LITTLE OLD MRS. PEPPERPOT 

and Other Stories 

By Alf Proysen. //lus. Bjorn Berg 

“The resilient Mrs. Pepperpot may become 


eee 


>A as one of the 50 Books of the Year. a permanent member in the repertoire 
r- Free other picture books were highly : of children’s book people.... Mrs. 
it ised by the Times: | Pepperpot is an admirable accomplice 
an eee ; —_" to the Lady from Philadelphia and 
unty, swinging rhyme...dazzling | ‘ae 
; » : Mary Poppins. 
lay of color.... Another of the ‘ 
son’s best books.” j EMILY, THE TRAVELING GUINEA PIG 
ECANTANKEROUS CROW 4 By Emma Smith 
Lennart Hellsing) Illustrated by Katherine Wigglesworth 
“A thoroughly charming and whimsical 
ildren will laugh at each merry mixup @ text is accompanied by... beguiling 
ungle brilliant water colors.” : illustrations (in color and black and 
SWALD THE MONKEY i 4 white) .... Wise and funny, a book for 
Egon Mathiesen) a all generations.” 
fine blending of moods poignant and ; ) _A JUNGLE IN THE WHEAT FIELD 
ty.... The many vigorous illustrations ti) _ were and illustrated by Egon Mathiesen 
superb.” i Brightly illustrated ... this book captures 
E PIEBALD PUP i the serenity of a sun-drenched field 
rina Korschunow) and the life that wien 
ut THE TRAVELING BIRD, by 
vert Burch, with illustrations by For full 
anne Suba, The Commonweal wrote: details 
ave wanted a dog and he gota about these 
akeet. Beautifully told with much and other 
lerstanding of a boy’s reactions. t | ASTOR BOOKS, 
™ sitive pictures.” ; please write: 
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The Macmillan Book of the Month 


I, 
Priscilla 


y 
EVELYN ALLEN HAMMETT 
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drawings by 
ELLEN MOORE 


Odiober 14, 1635. ‘Farewell, dear solid house,” is the first 


entry in Priscilla Grant’s journal, written as she, her family and 
fifty other settlers began the long trek from Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts to Connecticut. ‘“We are called Puritans,” she notes, and then 
goes on to tell about the long trip by foot to a new country over 
one hundred miles away — where the winters will be milder — 
where there may be more land — where they will have religious 
freedom. The travelers face warring Indians, winter storms and 
lack of food on their pilgrimage — but their simple courage and 
faith never leave them. 





“Priscilla planned to write in her journal every day she could. The 
book would travel with her. It was small and almost square... She 
planned to draw in her book, too, mostly animals. There had been 
little paper for her to draw on, she had practiced by sketching in 
sand or snow.” 

Ages 10-14 $3.00 


For its history, its color, the warmth and courage of its people, 
we elect I, PRISCILLA our Book of the Month! 
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Developing a 
High School Library 


Each school presents its own particular pattern and problems in select- 
ing a book collection and instructional materials. However, investiga- 
tion of experiences of other librarians in building a new collection 
frequently offers valuable ideas which are applicable. The following 
descriptions of two quite different situations—the development of a 
large materials center and a library with a long-range plan—demon- 
strate somewhat different approaches. 


Building a Book Collection 


Marcaret Banks, Librarian, Evergreen Park Community High 
School, Cook County District 231, Evergreen Park, Illinois. 


The school library of Evergreen Park Community High School began 
operation in a new building five years ago. With a limited budget and 
only one month’s time for processing library materials, the librarian pre- 
pared to give library service to some 650 students and twenty-five faculty 
members. Since service would be largely dependent upon the materials 
available, certain principles were formulated for establishing the book 
collection. These were: (1) to have a good general reference collection; 
(2) to achieve a balanced collection, with all subject areas represented, 
even though the amount of material in any one field would be limited; 
(3) to provide for known curriculum needs; (4) to provide as much cur- 
rent and recreational reading as possible, both to encourage personal use 
of the library and to compensate for the limited facilities of a small public 
library; (5) to provide materials for different reading levels and ability 
groups; (6) to avoid duplication as much as possible in the interests of 
greater variety, and (7) to reserve a portion of the budget for use in meet- 
ing student and teacher needs throughout the year. 

These objectives governed the use of standard book selection tools, 
among which the most helpful were Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, ALA Basic Book Collection for High Schools, “A Basic Book 
List for High School Libraries” in Your School Libraries (Library Jour- 
nal), and, for current publications, ALA Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin. 

Titles on the initial book orders, together with those proposed for 
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future purchase, were grouped by general classification so that the 
librarian could confer with faculty members concerning the materials to 
be ordered in their respective subject fields. Insofar as possible, faculty 
recommendations were considered, and it has been a continuing policy 
to encourage faculty and student participation in book selection. 


Supplementing the Collection 


Because the beginning book collection was limited in size, attempts 
were made to supplement it. Collections of books were borrowed from the 
state library on extended loan, and specific titles were borrowed on regu- 
lar short-loan basis to meet individual requests. To supplement the 
fiction collection and provide more books for recreational reading, the 
library sponsored the Teen Age Book Club in cooperation with the Eng- 
lish department. Application was also made for the Traveling High 
School Science Library, and the school was selected to participate in this 
program. 

It was obvious from the start that bringing the original collection up 
to the quantitative standards proposed by ALA and those set by educa- 
tional accrediting agencies would have to be done on a long-term basis. 
Consequently, a five-year plan was formulated, based upon enrollment, 
budget, and staff. This plan has been followed, although it has been 
revised in response to a growth in school population and the new ALA 
standards, 

Two general principles have been observed in expanding the initial 
collection. It has been the policy to maintain a general balance in pur- 
chasing materials currently listed in reviewing media. At the same time, 
it has been the practice to develop the collection in response to and antici- 
pation of changes in the school and its curriculum. The addition of a 
senior class the second year, the adoption of partial homogeneous group- 
ing, the formation of advanced standing classes in mathematics and sci- 
ence, the inclusion of an American studies course, the establishment of a 
remedial reading program, and a forthcoming language laboratory are 
among the changes which have been clearly reflected in the collection. 


Additional Tools Needed 


In meeting these specialized needs, the basic book selection tools, 
though definitely useful, have proved inadequate. Consequently, special 
lists have been utilized when available; e.g., The AAAS Science Book List 
(American Association for the Advancement of Science and the National 
Science Foundation); Bibliography of Mathematics for Secondary School 
Libraries, by R. A. & L. J. Rosenbaum (Wesleyan University); Purchase 
Guide for Programs in Science, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages 
(Ginn); Enriching American History, by E. Ahlers (University of Oregon); 
Key to the Past, by M. Faissler (Service Center for Teachers of History, 
American Historical Association); Good Reading for Poor Readers, by 
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G. D. Spache (Garrard Press); and Reading of Superior Students (Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English). Bibliographies in textbooks and 
reviews in professional periodicals have also been helpful. However, the 
need for additional material in some areas, e.g., psychology, the theory 
and history of industrial education and vocational arts, foreign languages, 
and supplementary college-level texts, particularly in the sciences, has 
been recognized but not fully met because of the difficulty in securing an 
evaluative listing of such materials. 

Paperbound books have been one means of supplying the growing 
need for items specialized in nature and limited in use. They have also 
been of extreme value in duplicating certain titles inexpensively and 
acquiring some books otherwise out of print. 

Not previously mentioned, magazines, newspapers, vocational and 
other pamphlet materials have also formed an essential part of the library 
collection. And although space limitations preclude a discussion of this 
area, it might be noted that back issues of such magazines as Reader’s 
Digest, Life, National Geographic, donated by people in the community, 
early provided welcome, ready-made files of some magazines for reference 
use. These have, of course, been maintained and extended by the library’s 
own regular subscription list. 

No reference has been made to audio-visual materials because the 
library is not a full materials center. However, the librarian has cataloged 
the filmstrips owned by the school, provided selection aids for films, film- 
strips, and recordings, and cooperated with the faculty member in charge 
of audio-visual materials and equipment. 

Viewed from the perspective of a five-year period, the library collec- 
tion—though not large enough, somewhat over-weighted in certain areas, 
ance with the needs of the school. And it must continue to do so if it is to 
and insufficiently developed in others—nevertheless has grown in accord- 
be effective, for a good school library collection is never “built,” but is 
continuously being built. 


Selecting Instructional Materials 


Neue R. Srickie, Librarian, East Leyden High School, Franklin 
Park, Illinois. KENNETH I. TAytor, Chairman, Center for Instruc- 
tional Materials, West Leyden High School, Northlake, Illinois. 


National interest in the improvement of high school instruction places 
great responsibility upon the school library and audio-visual departments. 
This responsibility is heightened when new schools are built, and pro- 
fessional staff members are assigned to build effective programs of instruc- 
tional materials and services. 

West Leyden High School had the advantage of a parent school, East 
Leyden, in the same community with an established tradition and cur- 
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riculum, a philosophy of democratic operation, service to the community, 
and continued interest in new ideas. Nevertheless, the demands of an 
expanding community required evaluation of the program and incorpora- 
tion whenever possible of improved facilities and services combining the 
best that tradition offered with the promises of new ideas. 

Other schools will differ from the Leyden High Schools. Yet many of 
the principles which were followed and are recommended here may be 
of value to other educators with similar responsibilities. 

Leyden Township is a highly industrialized suburb northwest of Chi- 
cago with a relatively short history of expansion. Many parents of the 
students are employed in the growing number of factories, and many 
families have recently moved from Chicago. East Leyden is a terminal 
school for nearly sixty per cent of its students, although a growing num- 
ber attend college and vocational schools each year. Public Library serv- 
ice developed slowly. It was characteristic of this democratically operated 
community to ask the faculty of East Leyden High School to assist in 
planning West. The Citizen’s Committee requested only that West 
Leyden have similar curriculum offerings and the two schools be of 
equal size. 


Center for Instructional Materials 


The tendency to coordinate supplementary materials in the classrooms 
at East Leyden indicated that one department for all materials would 
offer advantages to the students and teachers of West Leyden. This 
department, Center for Instructional Materials, focuses the attention of 
students, faculty, and members of the community upon the part the 
Center plays in the school program. 

An ultimate collection of eighteen to twenty thousand volumes in the 
Center may be necessary in view of the trend toward increased use of 
supplementary books and less reliance on texts. This allows about ten 
volumes per pupil in accordance with recommended standards. 

It is difficult to estimate the ultimate size of audio-visual collections. 
Certainly the present rapid growth of this field seems to make a thousand 
filmstrips and a thousand phonograph records a conservative estimate. 

Plans for West Leyden provided for a four-year expansion period. 
Beginning with only a freshman class in 1958, an additional grade was to 
be added each year until a four-year program was offered. 

This situation posed two questions: How extensive a collection of 
books do freshmen need? What is a basic collection for four hundred 
freshmen who represent a wide range of ability? Recognition that young 
people today use and need a great variety of books and that teachers 
require breadth in tools and materials to provide equally well for slow, 
average, and accelerated classes made apparent the limitations in content 
and interest of a collection developed for freshmen only. 

After studying the development and current use of the East Leyden 
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Library and realizing the high school would be the only major source 
of books in the community, the staff proposed for its initial goal six 
thousand books, a file of eighty magazines, and two hundred filmstrips. 
The record collection, filmstrips, and professional library would be 
based, at first, upon faculty requests. 

The book collection was built by combining the three standard lists 
generally used as purchasing guides for small high schools, The Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries, A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools, and A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools. 

Magazines were selected from those indexed in Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature. An order was placed for eighty titles in January, 
1958. Although many titles would not be needed by freshmen, by the 
time a file of back issues had been collected, upper classes would be 
ready for them. 


Procedures Followed 


A budget figure for these books was found by adding the retail cost 
of all books on alternate pages in each bibliography. This total was 
divided by the number of titles counted, giving the average retail price 
of a book. To this figure, the expected jobber’s discount was applied and 
the result multiplied by six thousand. Encyclopedias and librarians’ ref- 
erence books were not included because these were ordered directly 
from publishers. The complete order of approximately $15,000 of books 
was sent in April at one time to one jobber. A considerable number of the 
books were available in two months. Smaller shipments arrived at inter- 
vals during the summer. Pamphlets were obtained by sending a form post- 
card for any available free material to publishers in Elementary Teachers’ 
Guide to Free Materials and Forrester’s Occupational Literature. 

Because there was no guarantee that cataloging would be completed 
by opening day, the staff felt that in an emergency it could use the 
excellent index of Standard Catalog. It has a detailed listing of subjects, 
and is always useful in a library of any size for its analytics of collected 
stories, biography, and drama. 

Now that the Center is in operation, it is possible to evaluate the 
plan followed in developing the initial collections of instructional mate- 
rials and make generalizations which will be useful to others. 

The decision to begin with a complete high school collection was 
wise. It would have been difficult, if not impossible, to define a materials 
collection for freshmen only. In addition, if the first collection had been 
based only upon freshman needs, planning would have had to begin 
shortly for sophomores, then in turn for the other classes, resulting in 
unnecessary duplication of staff tasks. Using The Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries and A Basic Book Collection for High Schools 
resulted in a collection which met quite well the wide range of interests 
and abilities of young people. Including A Basic Book Collection for 
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Junior High Schools and selecting more duplicates of titles which are 
frequently used by freshmen provided adaptation for the younger readers. 

An initial advantage in using these three basic lists was the authority 
of the agencies responsible for the compilation. These bibliographies 
are carefully prepared and regularly revised by qualified people with 
an understanding of school libraries, curriculum offerings, and the needs 
of young people. The lists contain fiction and non-fiction with biblio- 
graphic information to simplify ordering. When this was explained, the 
staft found it easier to obtain the confidence of the school board, and 
large appropriations for instructional materials were more readily made 
available. ' 

The three lists also provided economy in staff time and salaries, 
offsetting limitations in selection which resulted in some instances. 

Estimates of the cost of the collection proved reasonably accurate. 
The unavoidability of a number of out-of-print items compensated for 
the rising costs of books. A slightly smaller number of books was received 
for the money, however, than had been anticipated. 

Purchasing books and magazines from jobbers saved additional cleri- 
cal work and resulted in further discounts to the school. The larger an 
initial book order, the greater the discounts offered. 


Supplementary Book Lists Needed 


Rather early, it became evident that even for freshmen and sopho- 
mores the lists were limited in science materials. This was particularly 
true as students began projects for science fairs. 

In order to supplement the three basic lists, attention is now being 
given to bibliographies of associations which represent subject areas. The 
Traveling High School Science Library and Science Book List of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, as well as the 
World History Book List of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
are examples. As the need continues for advanced books with somewhat 
popular treatment, books will be selected from Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. For slower readers, Traveling Elementary School Sci- 
ence Library and Gateways to Readable Books are being used. 

Smaller schools should probably begin their collections in the same 
manner, using the basic lists of the American Library Association and 
then considering many of the starred titles in Standard Catalog. Decisions 
are dependent upon estimates of the ultimate size of the collections and 
rate of growth in student enrollment, curricular emphasis, and the role 
of the school in the community. 

Selecting magazines from those listed in Reader's Guide gave West 
Leyden the advantage of indexing for its back issues. Additional titles 
were necessary, of course, to round out the needs of a large school. 
Smaller schools should first consider the titles in Abridged Reader's 
Guide, then supplement their collection with those in the basic book 
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lists of ALA. Subscribing to magazines in January of the year in which 
the school was scheduled to open will give West Leyden’s first senior 
class a basic reference collection of four years. 

Ordering pamphlets with form postcards and selecting addresses 
from lists of free and inexpensive materials allowed the staff to utilize 
student help. 

The lack of selective lists of filmstrips and phonograph records made 
the building of these basic collections more difficult. Both types of mate- 
rials were ordered primarily upon teacher requests, many of which 
were based upon the East Leyden collection. These materials can usually 
be ordered and received more readily than books whenever the need 
arises, although filmstrips should always be previewed before purchase. 

In cases when duplicates of East Leyden records were no longer avail- 
able for purchase, records were taped. Phonograph records are ordered 
at discount from jobbers. Filmstrips are ordered directly from individual 
producers. Motion pictures represent the only type of material which 
is owned jointly by the two schools. 

Having the basic collection at the beginning of school, the staff was 
left with time during the first year to fill in missing areas. Experienced 
teachers asked for materials they had used before. New teachers requested 
materials never before needed. Frequently, this meant ordering directly 
from publishers to save time and resulted in smaller discounts. Meeting 
these requests efficiently, whenever possible, however, raises faculty opin- 
ion of the services provided. 

Estimating Costs 

A collection of six thousand books and additional instructional ma- 
terials to the extent already mentioned for eight hundred to a thousand 
students will require the following equivalent in staff: 

Professional help—one professional person one-half day per week for 
one academic year, and full-time for an eight-week summer session prior 
to opening. 

Clerical help—one clerical worker for one-half day per week for one 
academic year. Two full-time clerical workers for an eight-week summer 
session prior to opening. 

Student help—two hours student help per day for one academic year. 
Four full-time student helpers for an eight-week summer session prior 
to opening. This help may more readily be increased or decreased in 
relation to progress made. 

Recent estimates of costs of supplies needed for processing and cata- 
loging are included in the ALA Standards for School Library Programs. 
Costs of instructional materials continue to rise. Recent interest in mathe- 
matics and science materials, which generally are more expensive than 
average, will affect selection and should be considered in making 
estimates. 
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It may be easier today than in the past to convince administrators 
and school boards of the importance of adequate collections of instruc- 
tional materials and services centrally administered. Early planning will 
allow time for staff members to present estimates of costs and time with 
confidence and clarity. Probably no other department of the school can 
make recommendations based upon authority and experience of others 
as well as the library and audio-visual departments. Before making any 
recommendations, however, facts should always be at hand. Assistance 
can always be obtained from staff members of other schools, state depart- 
ments of instruction, professional library and audio-visual associations, 
and the accrediting association for each area. 
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SIX 
NOTABLE 
HARPER 
BOOKS 
OF 1959 
SELECTED 
BY THE 
NOTABLE 
BOOKS 
COUNCIL 
OF ALA 


Jacques Barzun 
THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT 


“A wise and witty critique of American culture and 
values.” LC 59-6300. $5.00 


Peter Fleming 
THE SIEGE AT PEKING 


“Dramatic description of the Boxer Rebellion.” 
Illustrated. LC 59-10580. $4.00 


Thomas Griffith 
THE WAIST-HIGH CULTURE 


“An evaluation of modern American life with its 
emphasis on conformity and mediocrity.” LC 58- 
12449. $4.00 


Margaret Leech 
IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY 


“Narrates an era of the American past which has im- 
plications for the future.” Illustrated. LC 59-6310. 
$7.50 


Charlton Ogburn, Jr. 


THE MARAUDERS 


“A moving tribute to the men of the 1944 Burma 
campaign.” Illustrated. LC 59-7330. $4.50 


Santha Rama Rau 
MY RUSSIAN JOURNEY 


“Everyday life in Russia as seen by the author, her 
husband and young son.” LC 58-8864. $4.50 
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Each year ... in increasing numbers . . . bus loads of children and adults 
take conducted tours along the Tangley Oaks Nature Trail. In a single 
month over a thousand school children have seen, at first hand, the wonders 
of Nature in her spring awakening. 


The flowers, the plants and even the birds they study are right here 
for the children to see. This is Nature Study under ideal learning conditions. 
The children who attend our Summer Laboratory School also share in this 
first-hand Nature experience. Come—see for yourself. 


Prospective doctoral candidates may obtain information about our 
new Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship by writing to Dr. E. T. 
McSwain, Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. before July 1. 


Publishers of: 
American Educator Encyclopedia 
Wonderland of Knowledge 
My Book House 
Picturesque Tale of Progress @ Book Trails 
Journeys Through Bookland 
World Topics Year Book 





Recent Adult Books for Young People 


Recommended by a YASD committee; Dororny Gray, Librarian, 
Park School for Boys, Indianapolis; IRENE GULLETTE, Popular Library, 
Public Library, Gary, Indiana; DororHy Lawson, Head of Young 
Adult Department, Public Library, Indianapolis, Chairman. 


Beaty, David. Cone of Silence. Morrow, 1959. $3.95. 


An official “cone of silence” conceals the truth about the disastrous failure of a new 
jet airliner in this novel of the aviation world. 


Bernstein, Leonard. The Joy of Music. Simon & Schuster, 1959. $5.95. 


The author talks about music as brilliantly as he conducts, composes, and performs. 


His television programs form the nucleus of his book, but new material has been 
added. 


Brink, Carol. Strangers in the Forest. Macmillan, 1959. $4.25. 


Homesteaders and conservationists fight for the white pine timberland in the Idaho 
Panhandle in 1908. 


Chapman, John L. Atlas; The Story of a Missile. Harper, 1960. $4.00. 
Journalistic account of the building and launching of America’s first interconti- 
nental ballistic missile with recognition of the men, military and civilian, who fig- 
ured prominently in the Atlas story. 


Chapman, Sydney. IGY: Year of Discovery. University of Michigan Press, 
1959- $4.95. 
In word and picture, Sydney Chapman, leader of the team of scientists for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, describes for the layman some of the scientific achieve- 
ments of the IGY. 


Conrad, Earl. The Governor and His Lady, Putnam, 1960. $5.95. 
William Henry Seward’s wife, Frances, shares the spotlight in this fictionalized 
biography. Although an invalid for many years, she wielded a great influence on 
his career as a lawyer and politician. 


Cousteau, Jacques-Yves and Dugan, James, ed. Captain Cousteau’s Under- 
water Treasury. Harper, 1959. $5.95. 


Thrilling stories of modern undersea exploits, rescues, explorations, treasure hunt- 
ing, and military combat. 


Creasy, John. Death of an Assassin. Scribner, 1960. $2.95. 
The attempted assassination of an imaginary Middle Eastern Prince takes Scotland 
Yard’s Roger West to Paris and Italy before he catches the would-be-murderer. 


Daley, Robert. The World Beneath the City. Lippincott, 1959. $3.95. 


The author literally takes the reader under the sidewalks of New York into a world 
of pipes, tunnels, wires and cables—thousands of miles of them—all necessary to 
keep a modern city alive. 
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Holbrook, Hal. Mark Twain Tonight! Washburn, 1959. $4.50. 
An amazing and talented young man tells of his experiences in recreating the char- 
acter of Mark Twain. Includes selections from ‘Twain's writings used by Holbrook 
in his stage presentation. 

Kellner, Esther. The Bride of Pilate. Appleton, 1959. $3.95. 
An absorbing story of young love and pagan Rome in this portrayal of Claudia, 
young wife of Pontius Pilate, who becomes converted to Christianity. 


Moorehead, Alan. No Room in the Ark. Harper, 1959. $5.00. 
Four leisurely expeditions to the game parks of Africa provide the basis for this 
lively commentary on the mysterious charm of the country. ‘The author is neither 
naturalist nor hunter, but a keen observer of wild life. 

Mowat, Farley. The Desperate People. Little, 1959. $4.50. 
Challenging story of a proud tribe of Eskimos threatened with extinction by disease, 
hunger, and cold. 

Parker, Einor, ed. I Was Just Thinking. Crowell, 1959. $2.75. 
A pleasing collection of familiar essays which includes something for every mood, 


from the whimsical to the melancholy. Many of the well-known earlier essayists, as 
well as present-day writers, are represented. 


Mrs. Miller Says ““Thank You” 


A letter written in response to a resolution honoring Bertha Mahony 
Miller. (Top of the News, October, 1959, p. 45-0.) 


“We, the Children’s Librarians of America”—these opening words of 
that wonderful and surprising tribute continue to echo in my mind. I 
cannot believe that I am worthy of the Resolution adopted by the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division at the Washington Conference of the American 
Library Association in July, 1959. But, oh! how heart-warming that rec- 
ognition was and is! 

My first reaction to this surprise of my life was one of sorrow that 
William D. Miller, my husband, who cared so much, first, for The Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls and, then, for The Horn Book and all its activi- 
ties, was not here to read the Resolution. 

My next thought was how many people should share the tribute. 
First of all, those officers of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union—Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, President, and Mrs. Helen Pierce, 
Treasurer—who made it possible for The Bookshop for Boys and Girls 
to come into existence in 1916 with all the color and zest of a dream 
come true. Then, all the people who joined our staff and poured their 
creative enthusiasm into it:—Margaret Sayward, who told stories in the. 
very first year of The Bookshop for Boys and Girls; Frances Darling, 
who came to the Bookshop in 1917, stayed with it throughout its life, 
and carried many of its traditions, along with her wide knowledge of 
books, to the Bay Colony Bookshop. 
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Elinor Whitney joined the staff of the Bookshop at Christmas time, 
1918. All her contributions to the Bookshop and to The Horn Book 
Magazine, which she helped to start, have been filled with delightful 
humor. She it was who planned The Puppet Parade and The Dolls’ 
Convention, and who wrote amusing articles for the early issues of The 
Horn Book Magazine and, later, genuinely critical papers. I could not 
list all the work which Elinor Whitney Field and I have done together. 

On January 1, 1934, Beulah Folmsbee joined the staff to build up 
The Horn Book’s subscription list and to take care of the layout of its 
pages. Everyone who has known the magazine long knows what beauty 
Miss Folmsbee brought to its pages and the imaginative quality and 
devices of her promotion work: the Colonial Horn Book, the Silver 
Horn Book, and The Little History of the Horn-book, just reissued in 
1959; not to mention her design of our books, including J/lustrators of 
Children’s Books, 1745-1946. 

In 1950 Norma R. Fryatt came onto The Horn Book staff. She 
studied and admired Miss Folmsbee’s work and maintained those same 
high standards in production, layout, and book design for almost ten 
years. She closed her association with The Horn Book with a collection 
of papers from the first twenty-five years of the magazine’s issues, A 
Horn Book Sampler. 

In the early years, too, and continuing to the present, children’s edi- 
tors lent much help—Louise Seaman Bechtel, May Massee, Helen Dean 
Fish, Alice Dalgliesh, Eunice Blake, to mention a few of them. 

Children’s librarians have been from the beginning and still are an 
integral part of all that has been accomplished. It was Alice M, Jordan, 
Superintendent of Children’s Work at the Boston Public Library, who 
acted for almost two years as my tutor in the subject of children’s litera- 
ture. She put into my hands a list compiled and published by Clara 
Whitehill Hunt, Superintendent of Children’s Work at the Brooklyn 
Public Library. Miss Caroline M. Hewins of the Hartford Public Library 
gave me every encouragement and wrote the preface on John Newbery 
and his bookshop for children to our Recommended Purchase List of 
Books for Boys and Girls, published simultaneously with the opening of 
the bookshop on October 8, 1916. 

Anne Carroll Moore—it is impossible to tell all the ways in which 
she helped us, perhaps in no way more than in the contribution of her 
Three Owls Note Book to the pages of The Horn Book Magazine from 
the issue of November-December, 1936, until recently, when her Three 
Owls Note Book appears at her will. 

Children’s librarians across the country have edited The Horn 
Book’s book inquiry department, Hunters’ Fare, for two-year periods. 
Since 1949 the Horn Book editors have come from the same profession 
—Jennie D. Lindquist to July 1, 1958, and Ruth Hill Viguers since. 

“The Children’s Librarians of America”—all the joy of our years in 
association with children’s books and whatever has been accomplished 
is due to your encouragement and help—individually and collectively. 

I “take off my shoes before you.” I make of my thanks a magic frigate 
to bear you always on the enchanted sea of children and their books. 


idia, 
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Pittsburgh Elects Favorite Books 


Laura E, Catuon, Head of Central Boys and Girls Division, 
Carnegie Public Library. 


“What book won the election?” This is a familiar question at election 
time in the Boys and Girls Department of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. At 10-year intervals from 1908 to 1938 the boys and girls of 
Pittsburgh have voted for their favorite book. Beginning in 1948 and 
during subsequent presidential election years, the children voted for 
books when their elders voted for president. 

There is no electioneering or nomination of book candidates, but all 
boys and girls are urged through school visits and publicity to come to 
the library during Book Week to cast votes for their favorite book. Bal- 
loting takes place in both the central and branch libraries. Each child 
marks his ballot and deposits his vote in a ballot box which is decorated 
to carry out the theme of Book Week. A typical ballot reads as follows: 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Boys and Girls Department 
OFFICIAL BALLOT—1960 
My favorite book is 
My school is 
My grade is 


Over the years the polling list has changed. In the early years, only 
boys and girls from fourth through eighth grade voted. However, be- 
ginning in 1948, there was so much interest that, since then, children of 
all grades have participated. In 1952 and 1956, because of demand, 
mothers of pre-school children were permitted to cast ballots for their 
children. 

The voting is fun for the children and informative for the children’s 
librarians. The latter learn what schools are represented among the li- 
brary borrowers, what grades the majority of boys and girls are in, and 
what books boys and girls really like. Of course, we acknowledge that 
certain factors may affect voting. For example, the child may vote for a 
book which a teacher read aloud the previous week, for the book for 
which his best friend is voting, or for the movie or television dramatiza- 
tion of the book which he has seen recently. We all feel, however, that 
selections through the years prove that children have natural discrimina- 
tion and do like good books. It is interesting to note that no vote has 
been cast for a comic book. Certain classics have retained their places year 
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after year, others have won top places and then moved down on the list. 
Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women has held its place consistently since 
1908. Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, and King Arthur, although receiving 
many votes, did not make top spots in 1956. Since the younger children 
have been voting, folk tales, an individual story, or a collection have 
been represented. 

Results as recorded through the years are listed in order of their 
popularity. 


1908 Little Women 1952 Pre-School and Grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Toby Tyler After the Sun Sets 
An Old Fashioned Girl Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
The Five Hundred Hats of 


1918 Treasure Island ; - 
3 Bartholomew Cubbins 


Little Women 


Tom Sawyer . 
y Grades 4, 5, and 6. 


1928 Little Women Lassie Come Home 
Tom Sawyer Black Stallion 
Young Trailers Robin Hood 

1938 Little Women Grades 7, 8, and 9. 

Tom Sawyer Little Women — 
Little Men Sue Barton, Student Nurse 

1948 Grades 1, 2, and 3. Valley of Adventure 
After the Sun Sets 
Tale of Peter Rabbit 
The Three Bears 
Cinderella 


1956 Pre-School and Grades 1 and 2. 
Curious George Takes a Job 
After the Sun Sets 
Little Toot 

Grades 4, 5, and 6. 

Lassie Come Home Grades 3, 4, and 5. 
Little Women After the Sun Sets ¢ 


Robin Hood Little Women 
Mary Poppins and Homer Price Black Stallion, Mr. Popper’s Pen- 
tied. guins, and Little Witch tied. 


Grades 7, 8, and 9. Grades 6, 7, and 8. 

Little Women Black Stallion 

Lassie Come Home Little Women 

Black Stallion Sue Barton, Student Nurse, and 
Going on Sixteen Lou Gehrig, A Quiet Hero tied. 


Through the years we have noted both changes and consistencies. 
Black Stallion has nosed out the still popular Black Beauty. Favorite 
family stories have changed from Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew and The Millers of Pencroft to The Moffats and The Saturdays. 
Men of Iron, Robinson Crusoe, Winnie-the-Pooh, The Jungle Book, and 
the Dr. Dolittle series always receive many votes. Johnny Tremain is the 
recent choice of many. 

The Pittsburgh library plans to continue the tradition. Again this 
year boys and girls will vote for their favorite book during Book Week. 
The program stimulates an interest in books, brings boys and girls to the 
library, and results in some good publicity. 
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Book Week Paintings for Sale 


Eleven original paintings for Children’s Book Week posters of past years are 
available for purchase by librarians, with the proceeds going to the Melcher 
Scholarship Fund. These original posters by some of our most outstanding illus- 
trators will make unique and beautiful additions to any children’s room. This 
would be an unusual item to suggest to a library friend who wished to give a 
gift to the children’s area. 

Those that are available include: the 1940 poster by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham; the 1943 poster by Elizabeth Orton Jones; the 1944 poster by Nedda 
Walker; the 1945 poster by Gertrude Howe; the 1947 poster by the d’Aulaires; 
the 1948 poster by Marguerite de Angeli; the 1951 poster by Marcia Brown; the 


1954—by Lynd Ward, 19x22”. 1940—by Maud and Miska Petersham, 
19”x15%2”. 


1952 poster by Roger Duvoisin; the 1954 poster by Lynd Ward; the 1958 poster 
by Paul Rand; the 1959 poster by Feodor Rojankovsky. Photographs of these 
eleven posters appear in the May issue of Junior Libraries. All are signed except 
the Elizabeth Orton Jones, which is initialed. 

The posters will be sold by mailed bids, with a minimum bid for any poster 
being $25.00. For a full description of the posters and a bid form, write to The 
Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, New York. The 
bids will open September 15, and no bids received after that date will be con- 
sidered. 


Baltimore’s “Best” the Best Books of ’59 for Their Readers. 

Cooperation between librarians in school _ Copies are available for 15, cents each from 
and public libraries in Baltimore results the School Library Department, Baltimore 
in the current, interesting annual list Public Schools, 3 East 25th Street, Balti- 
called The High School Librarians Choose more 18, Md. 
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Praise from the 
New York Times Book Review for 
THE GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is Phyllis Fenner’s* 
review in full: 


One to Begin On 


THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. By Bertha M. Parker. Illus- 
trated. 

For Ages 8 to 10. 

EING three-fourths Yankee, 

I was suspicious of my in- 
stantaneous enthusiasm for this 
new encyclopedia for “young- 
grade children.” Now after thor- 
ough examination and enjoy- 
ment of the “sixteen accurate, 
fact-filled volumes, dramati- 


cally illustrated with more than 
6,000 color pictures,” I am even 
more enthusiastic. 

It is, to begin with, very in- 
viting. The thin volumes are as 


easy to handle as any picture- 
book. They look young and un- 
formidable. 

The straight alphabetical ar- 
rangement of material (aard- 
vark to zoos), with plenty of 
“see” references for further 
reading, is always a favorite 
with young: children, The arti- 
cles are written in short sen- 
tences and with such clarity 
that even a difficult subject 
such as Labor Union or Insur- 
ance can be understood. Anec- 
dotes often liven the text and 
where there is a choice of words 
the simpler one is used, The 





articles are unsigned, but the 
list of thirty contributors and 
consultants includes at least two 
authorities on children’s read- 
ing, several on children’s litera- 
ture, and scientists, religious 
leaders and writers for young 
children, 

I think we should not try to 
compare this work with those 
other excellent works such as 
“Compton’s Pictured Encyclope- 
dia” or “The World Book En- 
cyclopedia.” Its aim is differ- 
ent. Whereas the other works 
have to cover the whole elemen- 
tary field, “The Golden Book 
Encyclopedia” is designed only 
for the younger grades. There 
are, naturally, fewer articles 
and these are much shorter. For 
instance “Indians” runs only to 
three pages which is enough 
for little children. A_ third 
grader, using an encyclopedia 
by himself, becomes involved in 
too long an article. Further- 
more, an encyclopedia is not the 
end but the beginning of knowl- 
edge, and it is expected that 
children will go on from there 
to other books on the subject. 
This set will prepare the young 
child for the larger, more inclu- 
sive one he will need shortly. 

PHYLLIS FENNER. 


* Phyllis Fenner, AB, BLS, is an author 
~ editor, and formerly librarian, 
anhasset schools, Manhasset, N Y. 
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The Furious Children 
And the Library ——Part 2 


The teacher and the program director, who helped reorient the boys, 
state their views on the therapeutic value of the library as part of the 
program in the treatment of emotionally disturbed children. The 
introduction to the program conducted at the Clinical Center of the 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland, and the librarian’s 
point of view appeared in the March issue of Top of the News, p. 
12-15. The concluding statement will appear in the October issue. 


The Library as a Tool in Re-education 


FLORENCE (JUpy) GLAsER, formerly Teacher, Child Research Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 


Our youngsters were off the street, the “furious ones” who had been 
brought to the National Institute of Mental Health because of acts 
against society, and it seemed crazy to some of the hospital staff to con- 
template taking them to the library. But I was their teacher; books and 
a library were part of teaching; and so, as a matter of course, I took our 
delinquent gang of six to the small, personalized library provided for the 
hospital’s patients. 

It turned out that the worriers had some basis for their concern; cer- 
tainly, neither the schoo] staff nor the library staff was prepared for what 
happened, Each of the six boys found something of interest in this li- 
brary. One found the pneumatic tube station and started to monkey 
with its paraphernalia. One was attracted by the date stamps on the 
library desk and began marking everything within reach. One found 
boxes of materials at the end of the stacks—still unpacked in this very 
new library—and ripe for his unpackaging. One discovered a shelf of 
comics and stashed away a shirtful. One “escaped” through the door and 
into one of the many halls of this tremendous, then only partially in- 
habited, new hospital and had to be brought back. 

It took some time to get over the “I told-you-so’s” from institutionally 
more experienced staff members. Indeed, it took at least two years of 
planning and careful supervision for the library to become more than 
just one more arena for the wild impulsiveness of these boys—to make it 
a place for successful and meaningful experiences, a place for quiet 
understanding and refuge. 

It was quickly obvious that things could not work out for the librar- 
ians, for the teachers, or for the kids if all the youngsters came at once. 
Trips were therefore planned for two boys at a time, accompanied by a 
teacher. Limits were worked out for the library by the teacher and the 
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librarians, who then acted to enforce them. As spelled out to the boys, 
the limits said: 


1. You must be quiet and thoughtful of other patients here. 

2. You can’t play with gadgets without specific permission, al- 
though you may ask to use the stamper, or see how the ma- 
chine works for readers who can’t hold a book. 

g. You may take out whatever books are required for school 
assignments, but you may take out only two books to have on 
the ward. 

4. You may take out only two comic books, but they must be left 

with a ward counselor, or deposited outside the schoolroom. 

[Librarian’s note: The library sometimes uses gift copies of 

comic books and series such as the “Hardy Boys” in special 

situations.] 

Running away from the adult on the way to or from the li- 

brary, or other disapproved acts, deprives you of the privilege 

of a library trip for as long as the teacher thinks advisable. 


or 


Such rules as these built up a specialness to this trip off the locked 
ward, and as the library was one of the few places in this huge building 
where the children were welcome, and where it was expected they could 
conform, it became a more and more desirable place. 

Interest in the books in the library came later. 


Library Became a “Choice” Spot 


At first, the regular weekly trips to the library were scheduled as part 
of the program rather than left to the choice of the individual child. (On 
the other hand, if a child refused to go, no effort was made to compel 
him.) As time went on, however, these trips became so popular that they 
were included among the activities children could choose on two after- 
noons a week, such as trips to the mouse lab, the carpenter shop, and 
the glass blower. A child considered himself “gypped” if he didn’t get to 
go to the library at least once a week; and often children requested the 
library as their first choice on both “choice afternoons.” Eventually, sev- 
eral of the boys were allowed to go alone, i.e. unaccompanied by an adult, 
when a special book was needed or when there were books to be returned. 

The ability to conform to socially required behavior patterns mani- 
fested itself in these brief visits to the library quite a while before ac- 
ceptable behavior became a general pattern for these boys. At the time it 
helped both the children and the teachers to know that there were sparks 
of potential for adjustment within these otherwise grossly maladjusted 
boys. 

A library is for books—and I have talked only of library behavior. 
As I said before, the books came later—and slowly. In spite of the con- 
certed efforts of an understanding, patient librarian and determined 
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teachers to touch on the right interests and reading levels of these boys, 
for a long time it seemed hopeless to try to bring reading into their lives. 
Some couldn’t read and others wouldn’t. Some of the staff conjectured, 
“to read is to learn, to learn is to grow up, and to grow up is too much 
of a threat.” 

We tried to use direct action. Some of the boys went to the library 
only to get new comic books; under the duress of our condition of “no 
book—no comic book,” they would grab any book without even looking 
at it. One boy would read only the “Hardy Boys,” and we had to extend 
the comic book rule to include this series. 


Interests Were Contagious 


However, we found that indirect approaches worked better. We had 
white mice, brown mice, pinto mice, and black mice in the schoolroom, 
given to the boys by indulgent workers in the mouse lab. Care of these 
mice first led two boys to reference books. Later, turtles became the focus 
of all living for one boy. Contagion of all kinds was easy among six boys 
who ate, slept, played and went to school together with no outside stimu- 
lation. All six were soon slaves to turtles of every kind. The library then 
became a source of “terribly” needed information about the care of 
turtles. Frogs and fish were caught on ward fishing trips, and these in- 
creased the boys’ curiosity to “find out” from books what no one could 
tell them. So the first interest in books was to satisfy real curiosity about 
the animals which had become important to them. 

Along with this went one boy’s interest in electricity, which for him 
served more as a device for gaining prestige than as a genuine interest. 
When he was younger, his older brothers had played tricks on him with 
electrical gadgets, and out of this he had acquired some practical knowl- 
edge. But his knowledge soon turned out to have many gaps, whereupon 
he was led to books on experiments with electricity. Again contagion 
turned the interests of the others, too, toward experiments and, in time, 
to the books describing them, from “How to melt a crayon” to “How to 
build a rocket.” 

School-directed projects and film strips in the classroom, and the un- 
looked for assistance of TV on the ward led the boys into a fascination 
with dinosaurs, Davy Crockett, Paul Bunyan, Robin Hood, knights in 
armor, army tanks, guns and insignia, to name just a few. These topics 
in turn easily led to books for reading, being read to, looking at, and 
copying from. And the library was the source for satisfying the fascination. 

One of our youngsters had severe difficulties in reading. Even after 
two years of work, he could still read only in a pre-primer in the class- 
room. Nonetheless, by dint of the tolerance and patience of the librarian, 
he learned how to use the card catalog, and he could find anything on 
the shelves by himself. He became the school’s self-appointed librarian, 
kept track of books that were due, and was efficient in getting them back 
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to the library. When this boy moved from the hospital school to a public 
school, he became the librarian for his class there and won recognition 
for a good job. 


They Learned to Share 


The fact that the library was small made it easier for the children 
to make use of it. Physically, it was cozy, something of a refuge. Choices 
were limited, a helpful state of affairs for boys to whom a broad range of 
choice was disorganizing. The boys gradually learned to share a good 
book among themselves; later, they came to appreciate that other patients 
in the hospital might be waiting for a particular book, and therefore 
made a point of returning it as soon as they could. Before they left they 
had even learned to exhibit school projects in the library for the enjoy- 
ment of others and to loan their own personal books and comic books to 
the library so that other patients might use them. For such “antisocial” 
children this was a significant accomplishment indeed. 


Use of the Library in a Psychiatric Setting 


Jor: Vernicx, M.S.W. formerly Program Director, Child Research 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 


The planning of a daily activity program on a children’s psychiatric ward 
makes it necessary to consider such elements as the use of games, sports, 
outside trips, arts and crafts, shop, etc., in terms of their treatment poten- 
tial as well as from the point of view of the degree of enjoyment and 
gratification they provide. These are media through which the children 
would express their symptoms in relation to impulsivity control, learn 
new skills in their relationships with peers and adults, increase their 
physical skills through participation in the activity itself, and also test 
out their newly developed, reorganized, or improved skills. From the 
participation of the children in the daily program, the staff would be in 
a position to gather information which would make for a better under- 
standing of the individual and group patterns of behavior, data which, 
in turn, can lead to more adequate and appropriate techniques for dealing 
with behavior as well as to more productive program planning. 

During the beginning phase of the boys’ hospitalization, their numer- 
ous behavior and relationship problems made it necessary to plan for 
activities which involved a minimum of contact with adults and children 
outside the ward setting. However, later on, when it was felt that such 
experiences were indicated, the library became one of the sources to be 
utilized for treatment and research. This went on at many levels. Thus, 
it was felt that while using the library the children would have the op- 
portunity to meet other patients, both adults and children, with whom 
they might interact. This could be on a very informal basis—a few words 
exchanged, some general conversation, or no interaction at all. They 
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would not be thrust into a situation which would make too many demands 
upon them to relate to others. Moreover, the library could offer them a 
setting in which, at their own slow pace, they might establish and main- 
tain a relationship with the librarians, adults with some authority who 
were not “contaminated” by the disturbing events in the daily life on the 
ward. 


Autonomous Experience 


Among other facets of the library experience which were considered 
of potential value was the high degree of autonomy offered the child in 
this setting. A brief period of observing children in a library will quickly 
make one aware of the significance of this as they wander about the room 
viewing and handling many books and magazines with much gratifica- 
tion. With our youngsters this usually terminated in a decision to check 
out certain books. The library also offers the child an opportunity to 
learn the use of materials and procedures which increase his capacity to 
function more adequately and independently. Last but not least, the 
library is a place where the child can go to “get away” from the pressures 
of his daily life. 

In order that the children might obtain maximum benefit from use 
of the library, it was necessary for the ward and library staffs to evolve 
specific techniques and procedures for managing them while they were 
there. During the beginning phase of their treatment, one of these con- 
sisted in offering the library as a free choice activity, one which they 
could accept or reject. ‘To judge by the minimum of refusals, it was im- 
mediately evident that the library had assumed no small area of interest 
for them. 

Another technique utilized was to schedule only one boy, or at the 
most two boys, for each trip. This enabled the ward and library staff to 
offer each child the maximum of individual attention with the library 
procedures and in selecting books. If at all possible, the ward person 
would let the child and librarian work together, thus supporting the op- 
portunity for the child to become involved in a positive experience with 
an “outside adult.” It was necessary to plan in this way so that the child 
might feel that if his own controls were in danger of breaking down there 
would be an adult from the ward who could and would be able to help 
him settle down. During this phase it was not uncommon for a child to 
start dashing about the room, misusing library equipment, etc., and when 
efforts of staff to help him gain control were not successful, it was neces- 
sary to remove the child from the room. Usually the ward person would 
then take over, since he was familiar with the child, his behavior, and 
handling techniques indicated. This use of the ward person was also 
necessary since we wished the library staff to preserve its positive, ‘‘un- 
contaminated” role, and not become involved in such matters. 

During this period we also limited to two the number of books the 
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children might check out. This placed less pressure upon the child to 
make decisions about which books he would check out; decision-making 
was one of the areas which aroused much confusion and anxiety. The 
limit of two books was also necessary since staff recognized that the care 
and return of the books would be largely up to them, for the children, as 
yet, were not able to assume such responsibility. 


Avoided “Over-Exposure” 


We also spaced the library periods so that the children would not get 
an “over-exposure” to the setting which could limit its effectiveness for 
the purposes already mentioned. However, sufficient flexibility was main- 
tained to allow for unscheduled trips when requested. As the boys were 
more able to participate in the planning of their weekly activity program, 
and as they acquired an increasing proficiency in the use of the library, 
improved ability to read, and increased attention span in pursuing sub- 
jects of interest, we were able to use the library as a more flexible segment 
of the ward program. We also were able to do away with the limitation 
on the number of books which they could withdraw. 

Ultimately, when the ward was no longer a locked ward, during their 
free time the boys could go to the library unaccompanied. With this de- 
gree of flexibility, the library developed another function; in effect, it 
became a place of refuge. In earlier periods, when a child had difficulty 
with his peers or adults, a temper tantrum would be the usual outcome. 
As the youngsters began to develop techniques with which to cope ever- 
more realistically with their problems with peers and adults, several of 
them learned to utilize the library as a place they could go to “cool off,” 
instead of venting their feelings in a tantrum. ‘This was an important step 
in their struggle between the infantile mode of living, with its uncon- 
trolled behavior, and more healthy and realistic methods of coming to 
grips with their daily problems. 

During a later phase of the children’s hospitalization, their positive 
relationship to the library and its staff was utilized in yet another area. 
They became interested in money, and working, and requested part-time 
work for pay. At this point, it was not possible for us to arrange for pay- 
ment for their work, but we offered them the opportunity to help out in 
various parts of the hospital. This they accepted. The matter was dis- 
cussed with the librarian and a plan was set up for one of the boys to 
help out in the library once a week. This job involved the sorting of 
magazines according to months and years. Superficially, this might appear 
to be an extremely simple task for a ten-year-old; in fact, it was a rather 
demanding job for this boy whose interest span, even in the games and 
other activities he liked very much, was of short duration. It was necessary 
for a person from the ward to remain “on the job” with him to help 
carry through the instructions of the librarian, to help him stack the 
magazines, and to be on hand to help bring the job to an end when it 
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was evident that he was rapidly reaching his saturation point. After sev- 
eral weeks, the boy decided that he did not wish to return to his job. 
Even though his tolerance for the demands of his job was of short dura- 
tion, it was an important step in this phase of his treatment. This was a 
time when several of the boys were feeling the need to test out their in- 
creasing capacity to delay impulsive gratification and to substitute new- 
found skills and positive relationships to peers and adults on the ward 
and “in the outside world” as well. Their readiness to permit themselves 
to succeed at some given task, and to accept the appropriate praise from 
adults for their efforts, was of no minor significance in their progress. 


Importance of Large Room 


The physical plant of the patient library was also a factor in the 
success of our program. It was contained in one room, the size of three 
patient rooms. Why was size important? For our impulse-ridden chil- 
dren, the spatial stimuli often aroused their need to act out their impulses. 
A large room “invites” mobility, and even in a public library it is not 
uncommon for the librarian to have to caution children not to dash 
around, Usually, of course, this limit is accepted. Our children were far 
more ready than normal children to respond to the lure offered by space; 
thus, a rather small but well stocked library was conducive to establishing 
a good relationship with the staff, general acceptance of limits, and proper 
use of materials and equipment. 

While I have been discussing the use of the library in a specific psy- 


chiatric setting, I believe it is possible to extend similar thinking and 
strategy to children in the community who use the public library. Li- 
brarians are often called upon to deal with children who have difficulty in 
adjusting to limits. The usual suggestions and warnings about “not mak- 


ing too much noise,” “no running around,” etc., often are not successful, 
and as a result the child might be asked to leave the library. Another fre- 
quently identified “type” is the child who spends a great deal of time in 
the library. While he is no management problem for the library staff, his 
extensive isolation from “the outside world” is symptomatic. 

The library, as a refuge from the pressures of the “outside world,” is 
utilized to varying degrees according to the needs of the individual and 
may serve an important purpose for a given child. We have long since 
recognized the importance of the teacher in the life of children; perhaps 
it would behoove us to take a closer look at the role played by the library 
and librarian. Just as has been done in the classroom, we might now turn 
toward the development of techniques and strategy that might be utilized 
by the librarian to recognize, to understand better, and to help the “prob- 
lem” children enjoy a more productive experience in contacts with -her. 


(To be concluded in October issue Top of the News) 
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Current Art Magazines 


Selected by YASD Magazine Evaluation Committee, 
Lucite Hatcu, Chairman. 


An accent upon art can be found in many periodicals. Harper’s Bazaar 
and Vogue are excellent for fine examples of fashion-drawing techniques. 
American Fabrics, included in the list “Magazines to Enrich the Home 
Economics Program” printed in the March, 1960, issue of Top of the News, 
lends itself to classic design, costume design, and weaving because of its 
illustrations of fabric combinations and the unusual device of including 
actual fabric samples. Fortune, a deluxe business and economic magazine, 
contains illustrations outstanding in the field of commercial art. Life 
carries fine reproductions of famous works of art. Foreign periodicals, 
such as Réalités and London Illustrated Weekly, feature outstanding ex- 
amples of fine art work. 

School Arts, which is listed in The Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools, is recommended for its emphasis on craft work, the inclusion of 
some design and abstract art, and its presentation from the teaching ap- 
proach. All articles are illustrated by actual sketches and photographs, in- 
cluding some by children. 

More specifically, magazines for the many phases of art are readily 
available. Some of these are too technical to be of value at the secondary 
level. Others are creative and challenging to the young adult, even when 


somewhat specialized and advanced. The following will be useful in 
young adult departments and in high school art programs that offer 
classes in ceramics, costume design, art metal craft, painting, commercial 
art, and the many areas that are included in the general art curriculum. 

American Artist, Design, and School Arts are indexed in Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature. With the exception of Ceramics Monthly, 
all magazines on the list are indexed in Art Index. 


American Artist (monthly, September-June) Watson-Guptill Publications, 
Inc., 24 West 4oth Street, New York 18, New York. $6.00. 


A study and teaching magazine devoted to artists and their techniques, featuring 
such artists as William Zorach, Dong Kingman, Walter Richards, and Helen Wolfe. 
Detailed biographical sketches. Photographs and illustrations in both black-and- 
white and color. Regular features: Book Notes; travelogue—art festivals, and spe- 
cial art classes; Art Mart—news of new products, processes, and services; Bulletin 
Board—lists shows open to artists. Advertisements—art materials and art schools. 
Recommended for advanced art students. 


Art in America (quarterly) Art in America, 635 Madison Ave., New York 
22, New York. $10.00. 


The magazine is devoted to the treasures of American culture. Typical articles, 
“Colonial Painting in Latin America,” “Early Canadian Painting,” and ‘Western 
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Art.” Articles to date relate to architecture, antiques, photography, and decorative 
arts. Hard cover format, quality paper, and good print. Illustrations in both black- 
and-white and full-page color. Regular features: Book Selection—critical signed re- 
views; Gallery Notes—opening and current exhibitions. Advertisements—elaborate 
full-page gallery presentations, art associations, and antique shops. Recommended 
for advanced art classes. 


News (monthly September-May; quarterly June-August) The Art 
Foundation Press Incorporated, 32 East Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York 22, New York. $9.00. 


Covers current exhibitions, both national and international. Shows what is being 
done in art today, whether good or bad, at amateur and professional level. Illustra- 
tions in black-and-white and color. Regular features: reviews and previews; new 
names each month; amateur exhibits and recognition; new sources, new materials; 
the exhibition calendar. Advertisements—art schools and galleries. Recommended 
for advanced art students in painting. 


Ceramics Monthly (monthly) Professional Publications, Inc., 4175 North 
High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio. $5.00. 


Featured articles deal with the various phases of ceramic technique at both ama- 
teur and professional levels. One article may continue through several issues. All 
photos and illustrations in black-and-white. Regular features: ceramic activities— 
people, places and things; hobby shows and workshops; suggestions; answers to 
questions from readers; enamelers’ column. Advertisements—only materials related 
to the ceramic field. Recommended for ceramic and craft classes. 


Craft Horizons (bi-monthly) Craft Horizons, Inc., 29 W. 53rd Street, New 
York 19, New York. $4.00. 


A distinguished magazine devoted to contemporary art covering all phases of 
handcrafts such as weaving, textile design, needlework, rug hooking, ceramics, and 
metal work. Articles discuss the work and technique of the individual designer and 
craftsman, such as Robert Engstrom. Excellent black-and-white illustrations, some 
full-page photographs. Regular features: where to show, rove, and shop; shops 
featuring handcrafts; book reviews, signed; exhibitions in U. S. presenting a de- 
tailed review of the most important handcraft exhibits; calendar of exhibits by 
state. Advertisements—craft work and materials available from national and inter- 
national shops. Recommended, doubly, for high school art classes; also useful in 
industrial arts. 


Design (American) (bi-monthly, September-June) Design Publishing Com- 
pany, 337 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio. $4.00. 


“The Magazine of Creative Art,” directed to art education and to drawing and 
painting. Broad range in creative art at all age levels, showing the various ap- 
proaches in completing the creative design. Includes creative work under such 
titles as “From Pencil to Note to Painting,” “Clay Prints,” “Spool Sculpture,” 
“Slate Sculpture,” “Etching with an Eraser,” and “Sponge Painting.” Excellent il- 
lustrations, both black-and-white and some full-page color photos. Regular fea- 
tures: “What’s on Your Mind?” a column of ideas; book reviews; “Yours for the 
Asking,” free information about art education items. Advertisements—wide range 
of art materials. Recommended for all art classes. 


Design Quarterly (quarterly) Walker Art Center, 1710 Lyndale Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. $2.00. 
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Formerly Everyday Art. Devoted to the encouragement of good design and crafts- 
manship covering the field of handcraft and industrial design. Each volume covers 
one phase of art such as ceramics, jewelry, furniture, and architecture. Text con- 
sists almost entirely of photographs of items identified by the name of the artist 
and the design. Quality paper and print. Regular features: Biographical sketch 
of the artist whose work appears in the issue; good critical reviews of recent art 
books. No advertisements. Recommended for art areas of ceramics, metal craft, and 
furniture design. 


Graphis (Six issues yearly) K. Heitz Company, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. $15.00. 
International magazine of graphic and applied art. Text is printed in English, 
French, and German. Coverage is broad, from school art to commercial, with ad- 
vertising art predominating. Excellent illustrations, some full page, in both black- 
and-white and color. Regular feature: bibliography of books on art education with 
brief annotations. Advertisements—the magazine is primarily made up of adver- 
tisements, covering a variety of areas such as TV, radio, wearing apparel, and 
furniture. Recommended for commercial art classes. 


Handweaver and Craftsman (quarterly) Handweaver and Craftsman, In- 
corporated, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. $4.00. 


The weaver’s pattern book for both the amateur and professional weaver. Specific 
directions are given for each design, complete with graphic and photo illustrations. 
Many articles deal with the care and tailoring of hand-woven materials. Regular 
features: Directory of Weavers Guild; exhibitions, fairs, conferences; state and 
local fair prizes, “Weaver's Bookshelf.” Advertisements—yarns, looms, and craft 
schools. Recommended for high school weaving classes. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin. (monthly, October-June; quarterly, 
July-September) Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue and 


82nd Street, New York 28, New York. $5.00. 


Each issue presents a different section of the museum and its specific collection. 
Covers current items in the field of art. Excellent black-and-white and colored 
photos. The magazine is indexed in the current issue when numerous works of art 
are included. Regular Features: none; the layout varies. No advertisements. Recom- 
mended for all art and drama classes. 


NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS REPRINTS 


An attractive reprint of “Notable Children’s Books of 1959,” 
selected by the CSD Book Evaluation Committee, aided by sug- 
gestions from children’s librarians in eighteen cities, with illus- 
trations, is available from the ALA Bulletin, April 1960, page 
311. Smallest acceptable order is 500 reprints, at $15.00; charge 
for 1000 is $25.00, and 5000, $110.00. Send orders to Children’s 
Services Division ALA, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, II. 
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Mysteries for Young Adults 


LEIA B. SAUNDERS, Assistant Director, Arlington County Department 
of Libraries, Arlington, Virginia. 


Years ago I read an article in Publisher's Weekly by a book store and 
rental library owner in which he said that from his observations the 
people who were the avid mystery story readers were also the people who 
read most widely and in greatest quantity. One seemed to go with the 
other. I'd like to echo that statement. I’ve never found a mystery reader 
who confined his reading to just that. That is, after they’re out of the 
childhood stage. 

So it would seem a natural step to introduce young adult readers to 
the best available books in this pleasant (?) field. Certainly if we include 
reading for fun in the program for young adults we should include 
mysteries and detective stories, as well as the pure adventure stories. And, 
as always, since all young adult books are carefully hand picked, the 
mysteries included in any young adult collection should be, equally, the 
best that can be found. Each book must rest on its merits; there should be 
no blanket inclusion of authors—output varies so greatly in a single 
author’s work. We don’t need many. Introduce a good mystery, show a 
reader it can be fun, and he’ll go his own way in finding others. 

Any mystery list must begin with Sherlock Holmes. There are any 
number of good editions available, but there should be at least one com- 
plete one included. Add to this Wilkie Collins’ The Moonstone and The 
Woman in White, still enjoyed by young readers despite their length. 
Poe, we may take for granted, is already in all young adult collections. 
Equally, of the many Ellery Queens that could be included, I choose Cat 
of Many Tails and Chinese Orange Mystery. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart will have to be represented by Miss Pinkerton 
and Other Mystery Stories since most of hers are out of print. Josephine 
Tey’s Brat Farrar is presently available in an English edition and deserves 
a front place. 

Of special interest to boys, John W. Vandercook’s Murder in Fiji, Mur- 
der in New Guinea, and Murder in Trinidad combine murder, espionage, 
and an omnipotent detective, in a nice mixture. Just as interesting to boys 
should be J. J. Marric’s stories of the day-to-day operation of Scotland 
Yard. Gideon’s Staff and Gideon’s Night are both in print here. For girls, 
Laura, by Vera Caspary, combines just the right amount of romance and 
mystery. Hilarity and lightheartedness join in Craig Rice’s April Robin 
Murders, a last manuscript finished by Ed McBain. Smallbone Deceased, 
by Michael Gilbert, presents an unusual amateur detective who needs only 
two or three hours’ sleep a night. No Bail for the Judge, by Henry Cecil, is 
another delightful spoof of a mystery. 

Not strictly speaking a detective story, Above Suspicion, by Helen 
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MacInnes, is still one of the best espionage books. Add to the suspense 
genre Mary Stewart's Nine Coaches Waiting, and her latest, My Brother 
Michael. Sad to say, only one of Manning Coles’ ‘Tommy Hambledon 
stories remains in print in the United States, and that is Exploits of 
Tommy Hambledon. Case of the Journeying Boy, by Michael Innes, can 
be had in an English edition and is another excellent suspense mystery. 
Andrew Garve’s Hero for Leanda and Holly Roth’s Van Dreisen Affair 
are additional titles of this kind. 

Most of Dorothy Sayers I would think not so interesting for young 
adults, but perhaps Murder Must Advertise, involving Lord Peter Wimsey 
in a London advertising agency, might be a good introduction. If the 
librarian can get a rare young adult reader to read her Nine Tailors, it’s 
worth the effort. This is one of the best examples of pure detection be- 
sides including interesting sidelights on the ancient English art of change 
ringing. 

Many of the mysteries I would like to include are unavailable now in 
any kind of edition, but they should not be left out, so here they are: 
Mabel Seeley, The Listening House; Helen Eustis, The Horizontal Man; 
Hilda Lawrence, The Pavilion; Lenore Offord, Nine Dark Hours; David 
Howarth, Thieves Hole; Charlotte Armstrong, The Unsuspected; Ellery 
Queen, The Egyptian Cross Mystery; Manning Coles, Toast to Tomorrow; 
Selwyn Jepson, Keep Murder Quiet; Clayton Rawson, Death from a Top 
Hat, and Andrew Garve, Murder Through the Looking Glass. 





Popular Mystery Book Reprints 


Exvinor WALKER, Coordinator, Work with Young People, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh 


Those who found Nine Coaches Waiting by Mary Stewart popular with 
their young people in 1959 will be glad to know that Morrow is reprint- 
ing two earlier titles by the same author. Many libraries could not secure 
the copies they had ordered, as both titles went out of print quickly. 
They are: 
Madam, Will You Talk? 
A fast-moving mystery full of suspense. A young, attractive English widow vaca- 
tioning in Southern France finds herself pursued by the person who plans to kill 
a young boy with whom she has become friendly. Love interest is provided in addi- 
tion to the mystery. 
Thunder On the Right. 
A story of Jennifer Silver, who, invited to join her widowed cousin on a holiday in 
the Pyrenees, arrives to find the woman dead and buried. Suspecting that all was 
not as it appeared, she set out to solve the mystery with the help of Stephen Mase- 
field, whom she eventually married. There is excitement, danger, and suspense 
before the mystery is solved. The solution clears a convent which, at first, seems 
to be involved in the evil doings. 
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© 1960 Dr. Seuss by Random House. 


Fun with Scientific Experiments 
By Mae and Ira FREEMAN. Basic scientific princi- 
ples are simply explained with more than 40 fasci- 
nating experiments and.”show-how” photographs. 
8x 10. Ages 10-14. March $1.50 


New Shoes 


By Noet Srrearrei.p. In this new “Shoes” book, 


a group of children help their father, an English 
vicar, when he is given a difficult assignment by 
the bishop. Illustrated by Vaike Low. Ages 10-14. 

March $2.95 


The Secret Pencil 

By Patricia Warp. Anna finds a silver pencil on 
a beach in Wales and discovers it can write secret 
messages that lead to many exciting adventures. 
Illustrated by Nicole Hornby. Ages 10-14. 


February $2.95 





4 new Easy-to-Read Books 


for graduates of Beginner Books 
March Illustrated. $1.95 each. 


Found: One Orange-Brown Horse 
by Patricia LAUBER 
The Terrible Mr. Twitmeyer 
by Liz1an Moore and LEONE ADELSON 


No Room for a Dog 
by Manion HoLLanp 





andom House 
Juvent le Pe 


SPRING 1960 


Good neuss— 
a brand-new Seuss 
One Fish Two Fish Red Fish Blue Fist 


This engaging new Beginner Book, filled with rhyme, rhythm, and zany picture 
in three colors, is for reading aloud to oteye children as well as those jus 
learning to read. 614 x 9. Ages 4-7. Published by Beginner Books. Distributed 













March $1.9 





Old Rosie, 
the Horse Nobody Understood 


by Lit1An Moore and LEONE ADELSON 







5 new Looking Glass Library Books 


“An outstanding group of classics . . . both hand- 
some and surprisingly inexpensive.” — sATURDAY 
REVIEW. April Illustrated. $1.50 each 
The Phoenix and the Carpet 
by E. NEssir 
The Princess and Curdie 
by Georce MacDoNnaLp 


The Red Fairy Book 
edited by ANDREW LANG 















The Looking Glass Book of Stories 
edited by Hart Leavirr 


Otto of the Silver Hand 
by Howarp PYLE 








Published by Looking Glass Library, Inc. 
Distributed by RANpoM HousE 
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... Another Good Science Book 
From Crowell 


“In a civilization dominated by machines, it is desirable that the 
young person acquaint himself with the workings of various mechanical 
devices. Beginning with the principles manifest in primitive machines, 
the author examines and analyzes the transmission of a car, ball point 
pens, outboard motors, movie cameras, dial telephones, refrigerators and 
air conditioners, record and tape recorders, television receivers, and 
bicycle gearshifts. Illustrated in black and white, this text provides for a 
more intelligent comprehension of the practical environment and also 
imparts a substantial amount of theoretical information in as concrete 
a Way as possible.” —Virginia Kirkus 

Martin Mann is well qualified to write a book on everyday mechanics 
for young people. He has received the Benjamin Franklin Award for 
public service and for his work in the field of popular science and is 


today a senior editor at Popular Science Monthly. 


HOW THINGS WORK by Martin Mann 


78 illustrations by Ava Morgan + 160 pages + Ages 12 and up « $2.75 


from your bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834 New York 16 





Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Services Division. Prepared under the direction of MARIAN 
R. ScHROETHER, Children’s Librarian, Waukegan Public Library, 
Waukegan, Illinois. 


Bennett, Rainey. The Secret Hiding Place. World, 1960. $3.00. 
Small children who are themselves “pet of the herd” will understand Little Hippo 


who wanted to “be alone, but not too alone.” The delightfully expressive pictures 
carry the story along almost without the need of text. 


Borg, Inga. Parrak, the White Reindeer. Warne, 1959. $2.50. 


Richly colored paintings of Lapland by a Swedish artist form a picture book about 
a white reindeer calf who grows up to become leader of the herd. 


Floethe, Louise Lee. The Cowboy on the Ranch; illus. by Richard Floethe., 
Scribner, 1959. $2.75. 
Panoramic double-page pictures and a factual to-the-point text make this an 
utterly satisfying picture book for young cowboy enthusiasts. 


Gurko, Miriam. The Lives and Times of Peter Cooper; illus. by Jerome 
Snyder; diagrams by Ava Morgan. Crowell, 1959. $3.50. 
The inventiveness and industry which made Peter Cooper a millionaire and the 
integrity and democratic spirit which made him a leader in the early growing days 
of our country are excitingly presented in this distinguished biography. Peter 
Cooper believed that a rich man was obligated to spend his money for others, and 
much of his fortune went into the fulfilling of his lifelong dream, a free school for 
working people, open at hours they could attend, and providing a lecture hall 
open to even the most controversial speakers. 


Inyart, Gene. Tent under the Spider Tree; pictures by Carol Beech. 
Watts, 1959. $2.95. 
To add excitement to their camping trip, Jane, Lou, and Mary try their best to 
provoke a feud with the farmer’s friendly nephew. Told with a disarming direct- 
ness and humor for readers g to 12. 


Kittler, Glenn D. Equatorial Africa: The New World of Tomorrow. 
Nelson, 1959. $2.95. 
A thought-provoking presentation of the problems of Equatorial Africa, particu- 
larly as they are bound up in colonialism, the communist influence, and the 
restraints imposed by segregation. The Christian missions, both Catholic and 


Protestant, are given credit for stimulating many of the advances which the African 
people have made. 


MacAgy, Douglas and Elizabeth. Going for a Walk with a Line: A Step 
into the World of Modern Art. Doubleday, 1959. $3.00. 


A picture book for boys and girls of all ages that truly educates in the sense of draw- 
ing out of the observer a response to a variety of forms of modern art. 
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Rich, Louise Dickinson. Mindy. Lippincott, 1959. $3.00. 


Sixteen-year-old Mindy comes alive for the reader as she tries to decide whether 
to leave her beloved Maine fishing village for college and a possibly different way 
of life. Her sacrifice of a class trip for the happiness of her family, her reaction to 
the death of a friend, and her relationship with two young men of differing back- 


grounds are convincingly portrayed. 


Tunis, Edwin. Indians; illus. by the author. World, 1959. $4.95. 
Beginning with prehistoric man’s migration to North America and a few facts true 
of nearly all Indians, Tunis describes the daily life of nine kinds of Indians before 
they came into contact with the white man. The fascinatingly detailed illustrations 


have a reference value of their own. 


Melcher Fund Grows 


An honorarium of $100 received for 
preparation of The Opportunities That 
Books Offer, a bibliographic survey of cur- 
rent literature pertaining to the theme of 
the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth at the request of the Children’s 
Book Council (reprints and in December 
1959 Junior Libraries), was contributed to 
the Melcher Scholarship Fund by Dor- 





othy M. Broderick, associate professor of 
library science, St. John’s University. 

A check for $48 came into the fund from 
the children’s librarians of the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, the result of their 
money-raising effort at the December staff 
meeting. Useful gifts selected from Santa’s 
surprise table were purchased, as were gift 
tags made from old Christmas cards and 
sold in packages—eight tags for 10 cents. 


ORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


America 


Grows Up 


ee ee ee ee 


A HISTORY FOR PETER 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 


illus. by LEONARD EVERETT FISHER 


“*This excellent history, from the Revolu- 
tion through Wilson, is the second of a 
series in which America Is Born was first. 
Strikingly illustrated, it represents a promis- 
ing departure from the dry histories in that 
it not only informs but should stimulate 
further interest in the subject.”"—Virginia 
Kirkus. Cloth. Ages 10 up. $3.75. 


WM. MORROW & CO., 425 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16 
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White House Conference Highlights 





This was a conference of firsts: librarians participating as representatives 
of their national organizations, young people participating in the work- 
shops with the adults, international representatives from all parts of the 
world sharing ideas with delegates from all over the United States. The 
organization of the conference provided for full participation, with 
everyone having an opportunity to exchange ideas with other interested 
persons, both lay and professional. This was a conference that considered 
the whole child and yet saw each as an individual. Minority opinions 
were respected. Dedicated people strove to help each other find the best 
means to make a community good to grow up in, presenting positive ideas 
of belief and action. 

Among the librarians were the CSD representatives, Carolyn Field 
and Barbara Moody; the YASD representatives, Pauline O’Melia and 
Pauline Winnick, and Mildred Batchelder, executive secretary of the 
divisions, who went as a technical consultant for the conference and 

' returned an elected member of the Executive Committee of the Council 
of National Organizations representing the American Library Associa- 
tion. This is the first time the association has been represented on this 
committee, which will serve until the next White House Conference in 

1970. 





The Librarian Implements the Conference 





The enthusiastic report of President Carolyn Field of CSD indicates 
appropriate follow-up action for librarians: 





“Democracy has been called organized chaos”—so said Dr. Ruth 
Stout in her opening remarks at the final session of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. Seven thousand six hundred 
and two delegates were registered in Washington for the five-day “work- 
out.” Dr. Ephraim R. Gomberg, executive director, urged the delegates 
at the opening session to “get with the system.” The organization was 
superb. The chaos came when all 7,602 persons tried to put into the 
final recommendations the varied needs of all children and youth. Six- 
teen hundred recommendations—almost one for each four delegates— 
came from the workshops. 

For me, the conference officially began as Barbara Moody and I piled 
into a cab at Union Station in Washington, to go to the hotel. Three 
other passengers were delegates and began to question us on our opinions 
as to the needs of children and youth. You may be sure that we talked ° 
books, libraries, reading and staff from that moment on to every indi- 
vidual we met in taxis, lines for checking in and out, luncheons, meet- 
ing, etc. The plastic badge worn in plain sight was “open sesame” to 
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ALA youth delegates: Lucile W. Raley, Texas, advisor to the group; 


cil Joseph H. Darold, New Jersey; Cindy Click, Louisiana; Rebecca Seward, 
Cla- Texas; Karen Rawling, North Carolina; Louise Sample, Indiana, and 
his Grace Stevenson, acting executive secretary, ALA. 


in : ‘ as 
conversations with everyone, and there were such fascinating people 


with whom to talk. Five hundred foreign guests from seventy-three 
countries added color and charm by their native costumes, delightful 
accents and interest in the proceedings. Kerstin Gamstorp, children’s 
librarian, Lund Public Library, in Sweden, was a member of the Swedish 
delegation. She is here observing library service in the Boston Public 
Library. The young people attending the conference, with their clean- 
cut ways, courteous manners, serious and intelligent consideration of all 
problems, made one proud of being an American. 

Because of the tremendous number of recommendations (sixteen 
hundred) it was impossible to organize them for presentation at the 
final session, but Dr. Stout pointed up ideas which were repeated in 
forum after forum. 

One of the primary concerns was strengthening of the family unit to 
provide a sense of security for children and youth. This idea fits right 
into our emphasis on family reading. The Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company’s Reading Out Loud series is a positive step to encourage 
reading in the family. 

Another important need mentioned was cooperation between agen- 
cies, which has been a theme song for many librarians. Since books and 
libraries are basic tools for every activity, this recognition of the need 
for cooperation and communication should put the library in the cen- 
ter of every community activity. You, as librarians, have something to 
offer to everyone and if the library does not become the center of the 
community life, only you yourself are to blame. 
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The third major emphasis from the recommendations is the recogni- 
tion of the child as an individual. And has not this been basic in all 
our work? The recognition that the individual, his needs, and desires 
are the focal points of our service. Here is a chance for you to speak up 
in your community and let everyone know that this you have been 
doing, but with greater community support you could do even a better 
job. 

What more can you do to help bring to realization the many recom- 
mendations that have come out of this conference? 

First, be sure that your library has all the materials prepared before, 
during, and after the conference and let the community know you have 
them. 

Second, study the materials thoroughly yourself. 

Third, take an active part in all community affairs. Do not wait to 
be asked—offer your services. 

And as one of our ALA delegates so aptly put it: remember that you 
personally and ethically create the “image” which people associate with 
our profession. So, it is really up to you on the local level how much 
consideration and cooperation libraries receive in the follow-up of the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


Action of Youth Delegates 


The young people and the international guests were given special rec- 
ognition in separate meetings moderated by Danny Kaye, ambassador- 


at-large to UNICEF. The young people considered eight priorities pre- 
sented to them by a panel of their peers. Following the temper of the 
conference, they chose for top priority a statement of human rights and 
refused by a sound majority vote to allow amendments which would have 
weakened the statement. Emphasis on the family unit was established 
as second on their list and, third, an education program that would 
“challenge each individual to realize his full abilities” with high but 
different standards to meet individual needs. One of their priorities 
demanded provision of “high-quality books, music and cultural attrac- 
tions, radio and television, and libraries.” ‘The need of youth to have an 
opportunity to participate in community activities and in work experi- 
ences, whch had been the subject of resolutions and much discussion by 
the adults, was included in another of their priorities. 

Among the young people were student library assistants representing 
the library profession. Sue Beall, Roswell Senior High School, Roswell, 
New Mexico, participated in a workshop which considered the signifi- 
cance of ethical principles and a personal code of conduct. As was true in 
many areas of the conference, this group emphasized the need for adults 
to believe in and act upon the principles which they voiced to young 
people. One of the resolutions dealt with mass media, although it was 
not their special area of concern. They recommended “further study 
should be given to the effects of mass media on the personal codes of 
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children. Action should be taken if indicated, including aid to parents.” 
(This is a splendid opening for the librarian.) 

Miss Beall gave the following statement on the library’s role in imple- 
menting the recommendations: “The library can help bring these rec- 
ommendations to the students in a number of ways. Books, magazines, 
pamphlets, and newspaper articles dealing with the recommendations 
can be placed in the library as a source of information for students and 
teachers. Colorful and eye-catching displays and posters prepared by 
the student librarians can be used to attract attention to the material. 
The students who participated in the conference can give talks and sup- 
ply information about their experiences.” 

As the conference itself dealt with the whole individual, the program 
provided for many interests of the participants beyond the actual con- 
ference. David T. Peyton, H. V. Cooper High School, Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, another student assistant, tells of his reaction to both phases: 


This was my first trip to a place as big as Washington, and I was 
rather overwhelmed at the thought of meeting so many new people. 
About the first person I met after registering was from the ALA group. 
We became fast friends for the afternoon, but I didn’t see him again 
until Thursday night. There were so many new people to meet, so many 
new places to see, so many ideas to express, and, of course, there was 
social entertainment and the trip to your senator’s office. 

We all looked forward to the theme assemblies and the forums, but 
the workshops were a little clearer to us. It was in these that we got to 
express our own ideas and viewpoints and the way people back home 
felt on certain questions. These three afternoons were full of debate, 
discussion, and presentation of ideas. 

Not all of the conference was devoted to work. The National Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave an excellent concert. There were several interest- 
ing and educational exhibits for the delegates to see. The captivating 
music of Billy Vaughn thrilled everyone at the Americana Ball held in 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel. The Fontaine Sisters were at their singing best 
for the program. 

This week of fun and discussion was one of the most memorable 
events of my life, and, I know, of many others. The 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth will not soon be forgotten in the 
hearts and minds of those attending. 


World Conference Suggested 

The international representatives considered the possibilities of an 
international conference. Interest in the participation of lay groups in 
the White House Conference was expressed frequently. Although con- 
ditions vary over the world, the delegates were in general agreement that 
problems of children are much the same. 

Perhaps, if the resolutions of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren are carried to some degree of fulfillment, not only will we have a 
better community for children and youth but for the total population. 
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Lippincott LATE SPRING BOOKS 


A DREAM OF HER OWN 
By NANCY TITUS. Robin, at seven- 
teen, faces a great change in her life. 
Suddenly she feels alone and dreams 
of belonging to someone. By the au- 
thor of The Right One. 

Ages 14-16. 


YOUTH AND THE F.B.I. 


By JOHN J. FLOHERTY and MIKE 
McGRADY. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. First-hand account of how the 
F.B.I. deals with the problems of 
youth. Ages 14-18. $3.00 


THE WORLD OF THE ARCTIC 


By FRANCES C. SMITH. Illustrated 
with photographs. The story of Arctic 
exploration from earliest days to the 
present, with information on Arctic 
geography, geology, flora and fauna. 

Ages 12-16. $2.95 


$2.95 


MEN IN THE NEWS # 2 


Biographical sketches of 1959's head- 


line-making personalities—all from The 
New York Times. Edited by Robert 
H. Phelps. $5.95 


BASEBALL IS A FUNNY GAME 


By JOE GARAGIOLA. A coast-to-coast 
favorite with sports fans as_base- 
ball’s funniest storyteller, Joe Garagiola 
knows the inside of baseball and tells 
about it in his own lively style. $2.95 


THE LIVING HOUSE 


By GEORGE ORDISH. Illustrated. 
How the inhabitants of a 400-year-old 
English country house—human, ani- 
mal, insect and bird—shaped its char- 
acter through the centuries. $4.50 


RETURN TO JAPAN 
By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING. 
Fascinating experiences in Japan today. 
A sequel to the author’s Windows for 
the Crown Prince. $4.50 


DECISION AT TRAFALGAR 
By DUDLEY POPE. A complete, au- 
thoritative and dramatic account of 
the Battle of Trafalgar. J/lustrations, 
battle maps, and fold-out plan of Nel- 
son’s ship. $5.95 


THE MAINE ISLANDS 


By DOROTHY SIMPSON and _ the 
Maine Writers Research Club. IJllus- 
trated. The first book devoted entirely 
to Maine’s coastal islands: history, 
stories and legends. $5.50 


GOODBYE, DOLLY GRAY 


By RAYNE KRUGER. Illustrated. The 
first comprehensive and readable book 
on the war in South. Africa in 1910, 
with interesting views of many famous 
personalities. $7.50 


ANNOUNCING 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
A new series of illustrated instructional 
books designed to offer basic coaching 
in all sports. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK OF BASEBALL 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK OF SKIING 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK OF SMALL BOAT SAILING 
$2.75 each 


Revised Career Book 
AVIATION FROM THE GROUND UP 
By JOHN J. FLOHERTY 
Illustrated. Ages 12 up. $3.75 


PORTRAITS OF THE NATIONS SERIES 
Revised Editions 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE 
By LILLIAN J. BRAGDON (Replacing 
The Land of Joan of Arc) 

THE LAND OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 

By ALEXANDER NAZAROFF 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF BRAZIL 

By ROSE BROWN 

THE LAND OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

By CORNELIA SPENCER 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF INDIA 

By MANORAMA MODAK 
Illustrated Cloth $2.95 each 


j. B. Lippincotrr COMPANY 
Philadelphia and New York 











MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
“NOTABLE CHILDREN'S BOOKS OF 1959" 


A HISTORY FOR PETER 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 
Illustrated by LEONARD EVERETT FISHER 


“A vigorous, compact account which vividly reveals the growth of the American 
spirit and brings to life the people and events that brought America into being. 
The dynamic, person-to-person style and the keenness and remarkable clarity 
with which the author explores and evaluates motives, causes, and effects make 
this a meaningful and exciting book.”—A.L.A. Booklist. Ages 10 up. Cloth. $3.95 


(The second volume in this series, America Grows Up, was published this spring; the third 
volume, America Moves Forward, is to be published in the fall.) 


JEAN AND JOHNNY 


BEVERLY CLEARY 
Illustrated by BETH and JOE KRUSH 


“Blithe humor freshens the ordinary enough incidents, 
while a perceptive inclusion of details important to 
Jean’s contemporaries makes everything as real as 
next door. On the one hand are the understanding 
parents and a wise and sympathetic sister two years 
older; on the other, Jean’s hapless meetings with the 
overconfident, self-centered senior.” — The Horn 
Book. “Another delightful girls’ story with those 
typical Cleary touches.” —Library Journal & Junior 
Libraries. Cloth. Ages 11-14. $2.95 











= WILLIAM MORROW & CO., 425 Park Avenue South, New York 16 —= 





See You in Montreal! 


Such plans are afoot for the members 
of CSD and YASD and of their Canadian 
counterpart organizations, the Canadian 
Association of Children’s Librarians and 
the Canadian Library Association Young 
People’s Section! 

At the two hospitality booths in the Mt. 
Royal Hotel, one for CSD and CACL and 
one for YASD and CLA-YP, members of 
all four groups will have a chance to meet 
friends, see exhibits of books, purchase 
lists, and talk shop. 

La Roulotte (The Caravan) will sound 
its music calling all to come to the play 
at the theater on wheels in the park in 
Dominion Square near the conference 
hotels at g:00 Monday evening, June 20. 
The young troupe will organize early this 
year so that librarians may share the de- 
light of the play put on nightly in one 
Montreal park after another. Watch for 
the June ALA Bulletin for the story of La 
Roulotte. 

Tuesday evening, June 21, at 7:30 in the 


TORONTO 
PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


Queen Elizabeth Hotel, the head table 
will be piped in to Le Grand Salon for the 
Banquet des Voyageurs by Pipers of the 
Third Royal Highlanders of Canada 
(Black Watch). At this awards banquet, 
medals will be given to three Canadian 
authors, to two U. S. authors and an illus- 
trator. U. S. librarians look forward to the 
unusual experience of a banquet at which 
the toast to the Queen made before the 
dessert course will open the festive pro- 
gram. Those from south of the border will 
wish to be reminded of the courteous cus- 
tom of refraining from smoking at the 
banquet until after the toast is given. 
Tickets ($7.50—Canadian money) may be 
reserved by writing Marian Cooke, To- 
ronto Public Libraries, Toronto 2B, On- 
tario. 

“Canada in Books for Children and 
Young Adults” is the theme of the joint 
session of the four groups. Roderick L. 
Haig-Brown, author of outstanding ad- 
venture stories, will speak on English- 


DIS WOREAb 


Boys and Girls Bookmobile, Toronto Public Libraries, at City Hall steps, 
for opening of Young Canada’s Book Week last November. At the wheel: 
Constance Corkum, head, Manning Boys and Girls Branch. 
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language books for children and young 
people. Beatrice Clément, author, will 
speak on French-language books for chil- 
dren, and Guy Sylvestre, of the Library of 
Parliament in Ottawa, on those for young 
people. 

Membership and business meetings of 
CSD and YASD will highlight the many 
significant projects and activities of each 
group. YASD will follow its session on 
Thursday with a Dutch treat social hour 
to make opportunity for librarians who 
work with young adults in schools and li- 
braries in both countries to become better 
acquainted. Tickets may be obtained from 
Miss Catherine Robertson, Toronto Pub- 
lic Library, Toronto 2B, Ontario, for $2.00 
Canadian money. 

The May ALA Bulletin, with news of 
the entire Montreal program of the CLA 
conference, indicates the riches in store 
for all who come to the meeting. 


LEIBEL 


large stock of basic and 
most wanted titles 


CARL J. LEIBEL, INC. 
La Puente, California 
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“Essential Books” by ALA 

This spring the ALA publishing de- 
partment has brought out a long list of 
essential books for all librarians working 
with children and young people in any 
kind of library. Basic Book Collection for 
Elementary Grades, 7th ed. $2.00; Basic 
Book Collection for Junior High Schools, 
grd ed. $2.00; Standards for School Library 
Programs, $2.50, and, to make its use more 
effective, Discussion’ Guide for Use with 
Standards for School Library Programs, 
65¢ or, combined with the Standards, 
$3.00; and Young Adult Services in the 
Public Library, $1.50. In May will appear 
the long-awaited Let’s Read Together; 
Books for Family Enjoyment, a selected 
list of about 500 books for children’s 
home libraries. It was compiled by a spe- 
cial committee of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division. 


A sound investment in economy because — 


© Quality (Better than Class A) Binding gives them 
long life. 


@ Long life means more circulation at lower cc*t. 


© Genuine Picture Covers 
derability and color. 


© Approximately 80% of our titles are in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


provide unmatchea 


Cut down your work load by selecting your Juvenile 
requirements from these Cotalogs .. . get on our 








mailing list today — a@ postcerd will de it. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 





So big! 
So beautiful! 


So highly praised! 
So lowly priced! 


ONLY $2.96 net to schools and libraries 


EVERY CHILD'S 
STORY BOOK 


Selected by MARGARET MARTIGNONI 
Pictures by GIOIA FIAMMENGHI 


EVERY CHILD’S STORY BOOK me€as- 
ures 734 x 1014 inches. 285 pages 
with over 350 pictures. Full cloth, 


reinforced binding in red and gold 


CHILD sTuDY: “A cornucopia of 
tales and verse from modern 
sources.” (Books of the year for 
Children) 


CLEVELAND NEWS: “285 pages of 
fun—stories, folk tales, nursery 
rhymes, poems, jokes, riddles.” 


LIBRARY JOURNAL: “An_ excellent 
anthology!” 4 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: “a veri- 
table ‘horn of plenty of the best 
reading for boys and girls’ of ele- 
mentary school age.” 


From the publishers of the THE FiRsT BOOKS FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated @ 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 









And now~ 


in its February Ist issue 










The American Library Association’s 


"Booklist 


and Subscription Books Bulletin 
at the conclusion 


of its review says: 





he Book of Knowledge is recommended as a 





ically arranged supplementary reference 


tyclopedia for children of the elementary 










ough junior high school age in the home and 


school and public libraries and as a source of 





pPloratory reading for the same age group.” 


Reprinted by permission 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A PUBLICATION OF THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.© 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


LIBRARIANS RECOMMEND 


Julian Messner 


ADULT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE ADVENTUROUS LIFE OF 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


By Georrrey Bocca. “An admirable book in 
every way. Highly recommended for the aca- 
demic, public and school library.”—LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. Photographs. K; BY; L-Detroit, 
New York, Los Angeles. $5.00 


| SAILED WITH RASMUSSEN 


By PeTer FREUCHEN. “It is written in fond- 
ness and warmth, embellished ‘with 30 pages 
of illustrations. For public libraries of all 
sizes.” —LIBRARY JOURNAL. K; BY; H; L-Minn- 
esota, Massachusetts. $3.95 


THE BIBLE WAS MY 
TREASURE MAP 


By Paut ILton. “The adventures of a free- 
lance archaeologist in the Middle East... 
readable and fast moving. Recommended to 
public libraries, high school libraries.”—LiB- 
NAL. Photographs. BS; BY; K; LJ**; W; L- 
L-Kansas, Wisconsin, New York. $5.00 


PETER FREUCHEN’S 

BOOK OF THE SEVEN SEAS 

By PeTer FREUCHEN with Davin Lotu. “Even 
an eighth-grader can understand, enjoy and 
profit from it. It will definitely be a boon to 
public libraries of all sizes.”"—LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL. Photographs. BS; BY; K; LJ**; W; L- 
Wisconsin, New York. $8.95 


AFRICA IS ADVENTURE 


By Attitio Gatti. “The latest account by a 
writer who has been leading African expedi- 
tions for nearly 40 years relates the highlights 
of his most recent safari, made to obtain 
close-up photographs of wild animals.’’—ALa 
BOOKLIST. Photographs. LJ; K; Editor’s Choice 
of the Month, Book Buyer’s Guide. $4.50 


SMOKING AND HEALTH 


By ALTON OCHSNER, M.D. “Recommended 
for all general library collections.”—LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. A revised edition of the author’s 
Smoking and Cancer. LJ; K; W. $3.00 


DISEASE DETECTIVES: YOUR 
CAREER IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 
By Harry Epwarp Nea. “Whether one is 
interested in becoming a disease detective or 
not, this is a fascinating book... a top book 
of its kind. Definitely upper teenage.”—THE 
BOOKSELLER. Photographs. LJ*; K; BY; L- 
Ohio Reading Circle Selection. $3.50 


MEN, ROCKETS AND SPACE RATS 
By Lioyp MALLAN. “Gives a comprehensive 
layman's review of recent aeronautical prog- 
ress in America.” —THE BOOKLIST. Photographs. 
Selection ‘Most Interesting Adult Books for 
Young People ALA.” W; BY; BS; LJ; Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science Book List. $5.95 


THE UNTOUCHABLES 


By Extot Ness with Oscar FraLey. When 
The Untouchables was published in 1957, vis- 
RARY JOURNAL commented: “of possible in- 
terest to libraries in the Chicago area.” The 
popular TV program based on the personal 
experiences of Eliot Ness has changed all this. 
Now in its 8th printing. $3.95 


Late Spring Books 


THAT CERTAIN SOMETHING: 
THE MAGIC OF CHARM 

By ARLENE Francis. Wise and witty book full 
of anecdotes and helpful advice on the secrets 
of an attractive personality. $3.00 


COMMUNICATION: FROM 
STONE AGE TO SPACE AGE 


By Harry Epwarp NEA-. “He not only con- 
siders the more obvious media—writing, print- 
ing, and ideographs — but discusses Braille, 
deaf and dumb language, code, extra-sensory 
perception ... comprehensive and lively treat- 
ment.”’—KIRKUS*. Photographs. $3.50 


TO THE EDGE OF SPACE: 

THE STORY OF ROCKETSHIP X-15 
By Myron B. Gusitz. Based on personal ob- 
servations and interviews at Edwards Air 
Force Base, a full account of the operation of 
this rocket-powered research plane and the 
men who fly it. Photographs. $4.95 


LJ — Library Journal for Young Adults 

BY — ALA Booklist for Young People 

BS — ALA Booklist for Small Libraries 

K — Kirkus recommended 

H — Horn Book 

W — Wilson Standard Catalog 

L — Typical City, State and Public Library lists 


Visit us at Booths 517 and 518 at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, ALA Convention. 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC 
8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York 
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Notable Children’s Books, 1940-1054 


A Reappraisal by the Children’s Services Division’s 
Books Worth Their Keep Committees 


RutH Apams, Schenectady (N. Y.) County Public Library; VirGINIA 
HAviLANb, Boston (Mass.) Public Library; Frances HENNE, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University; E.izAseTH Honces, Balti- 
more (Md.) County Board of Education; EL1zABETH LOCKHART, State 
Library Extension Division, Albany, New York; EL1zABETH STAFFORD, 
Jr. High School Library, Port Chester, New York; and FRANCES 
LANDER SPAIN, New York Public Library, Chairman. 


Librarians who serve youth are striving continuously to define what they 
mean by “outstanding,” “distinguished,” “notable” children’s books. Be- 
cause ultimately this is a matter of personal standards of taste, there will 
always be a healthy difference of opinion when a list of such books is 
made. However, certain criteria are recognized as essential reflections of 
quality, and their application to children’s books affords a measure 
of agreement. These criteria include such considerations as elements of 
permanent value, creativeness, clarity and style of writing, excellence of 
illustrations, harmony between text and illustration, outstanding design 
and format, respect for the personality of the reader, appropriateness 
of the subject and treatment for the reader, and acceptance by children. 

The Books Worth Their Keep Committee, Children’s Services Divi- 
sion, 1958-60, re-examined the books for children published between 1940 
and 1954, evaluated the contribution of these books to children, applied 
the suggested criteria to them and selected the following titles. There is 
a preponderance of non-informational books, though informational books 
of enduring worth are included. Fiction sequels and several similar books 
by the same author have been omitted generally. This is a check list; full 
bibliographic data and annotations are available in standard biblio- 
graphic tools. A few, unfortunately, are out of print. Many of the titles 
will need introduction, and it is here that the skills and knowledge of 
librarians who work with children will act as the catalyst to bring the 
child and the book together in an unforgettable and rewarding experience. 


2” 66 


PICTURE BOOKS Burton, Virginia Lee. The Little House. 
Houghton, 1942. 
Bemelmans, Ludwig. Madeline’s Rescue. Dalgliesh, Alice. The Thanksgiving 
Viking, 1953. Story. With illustrations by Helen Sewell. 
Brown, Marcia. Stone Soup; An Old _ Scribner, 1954. 
Tale. Scribner, 1947. Dick Whittington and His Cat. Told 
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and cut in linoleum by Marcia Brown. 
Scribner, 1950. 

Ets, Marie Hall. In the Forest. Viking, 
1944. 

Ets, Marie Hall. Mr. T. W. Anthony 
Woo. Viking, 1951. 

Fatio, Louise. The Happy Lion. Pic- 
tures by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey, 1954. 

Fischer, Hans. Pitschi, The Kitten Who 
Always Wanted To Be Something Else. 
Harcourt, 1953. 

Francoise, pseud. Jeanne-Marie Counts 
Her Sheep. Scribner, 1951. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. The Big Snow. 
Macmillan, 1948. 

Harris, Isobel. Little Boy Brown. Illus- 
trated by André Francois. Lippincott, 1949. 

Lawson, Robert. They Were Strong and 
Good. Viking, 1940. 

Lenski, Lois. The Little Fire Engine. 
Walck (Oxford), 1946. 

McCloskey, Robert. Make Way for 
Ducklings. Viking, 1941. 

McCloskey, Robert. One Morning in 
Maine. Viking, 1952. 

Perrault, Charles. Cinderella; or; The 
Little Glass Slipper. With pictures by 
Marcia Brown. Scribner, 1954. 

Perrault, Charles. Puss in Boots. With 
pictures by Marcia Brown. Scribner, 1952. 

Petersham, Maud and Miska. Box with 
Red Wheels. Macmillan, 1949. 

Politi, Leo. The Mission Bell. Scribner, 
1953- 

Politi, Leo. Pedro, the Angel of Olvera 
Street. Scribner, 1946. 

Rey, Hans. Curious George. Houghton, 
1941. 

Sawyer, Ruth. Journey Cake, Ho! Illus- 
trated by Robert McCloskey. Viking, 1953. 

Seuss, Dr., pseud. McElligot’s Pool. Ran- 
dom, 1947. 

Swift, Hildegarde H. The Little Red 
Lighthouse and the Great Gray Bridge. 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Harcourt, 1942. 

Toba Sojo, pseud. Animal Frolic. Put- 
nam, 1954. 

Tresselt, Alvin R. Rain Drop Splash. 
Pictures by Leonard Weisgard. Lothrop, 
1946. 

Tresselt, Alvin R. White Snow, Bright 
Snow. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
Lothrop, 1947. 

Ward, Lynd. The Biggest Bear. Hough- 
ton, 1952. 
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Notable Children’s Books of 
1959 Selected by the ALA 


The 
Reason for the 


Pelican 
By JOHN CIARDI 


Illustrated by Madeleine 
Gekiere. Funny, gentle, 
gay, tongue-twisting po- 
ems that appeal perfectly 
to any child’s love of the 
bizarre and ridiculous. 
Ages 8-12 $3.00 


Tom’s Midnight 
Garden 


By PHILIPPA PEARCE 


Illustrated by Susan 
Kinzig. Winner of the 
Carnegie Medal as the 
outstanding English chil- 
dren’s book of 1958—an 
enchanting story of a 
boy’s imaginary world. 
Ages 10-12 $3.50 


Lucy McLockett 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


Illustrated in three colors 
by Helen Stone. In lively 
verse and prose, Ameri- 
ca’s favorite poet for chil- 
dren tells the story of 
Lucy, who began to lose 
things until one day, in 
a department store, she 
lost her mother. 

Ages 4-7 $3.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia and New York 





Will and Nicolas, pseud. The Two 
Reds. Harcourt, 1950. 

Yashima, Taro, pseud. The Village Tree. 
Viking, 1953. 

Ylla, pseud. Two Little Bears. Harper, 
1954- 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Clark, Ann Nolan. Blue Canyon Horse. 
Illustrated by Allan Houser. Viking, 1954. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. In My Mother’s 
House. Illustrated by Velino Herrera. 
Viking, 1941. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. Magic Money. Illus- 
trated by Leo Politi. Viking, 1950. 

Cleary, Beverly. Henry Huggins. Illus- 
trated by Louis Darling. Morrow, 1950. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. The Bears on Hemlock 
Mountain. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
Scribner, 1952. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. The Courage of Sarah 
Noble. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
Scribner, 1954. 

DeJong, Meindert. Shadrach. Pictures 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1953. 

Godden, Rumer. Impunity Jane. Illus- 
trated by Adrienne Adams. Viking, 1954. 

Godden, Rumer. The Mousewife. With 
pictures by William Péne du Bois. Viking, 
1951. 

McGinley, Phyllis. The Plain Princess. 
Pictures by Helen Stone. Lippincott, 1945. 

Milhous, Katherine. The Egg Tree. 
Scribner, 1950. 

Reyher, Rebecca H. My Mother Is the 
Most Beautiful Woman in the World. Pic- 
tures by Ruth Gannett. Lothrop, 1945. 


FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


Bishop, Claire Huchet. All Alone. Mlus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. Viking, 
1953- 

Church, Richard. Five Boys in a Cave. 
Day, 1951. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. The Secret of the 
Andes. With drawings by Jean Charlot. 
Viking, 1952. 

De Angeli, Marguerite. The Door in the 
Wall. Doubleday, 1949. 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Thee, Hannah! 
Doubleday, 1940. 

DeJong, Meindert. Hurry Home, Candy. 
Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1953. 
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DeJong, Meindert. Smoke above the 
Lane. Illustrated by Girard Goodenow. 
Harper, 1951. 

DeJong, Meindert. The Wheel on the 
School. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper, 1954. 

Edmonds, Walter D. The Matchlock 
Gun. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. Dodd, 
1941. 

Enright, Elizabeth. The Saturdays. Rine- 
hart, 1941. 

Estes, Eleanor. The Moffats. Illustrated 
by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 1941. 

Freuchen, Pipaluk. Eskimo Boy. Trans- 
lated from the Danish. Illustrated by In-' 
grid Vang Nyman. Lothrop, 1951. 

Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. Illustrated by 
Paul Lantz. Viking, 1940. 

Henry, Marguerite. King of the Wind. 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1948. 

Holling, Holling C. Paddle-to-the-Sea. 
Houghton, 1941. 

Krumgold, Joseph. . . . and Now Mi- 
guel. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. Crowell, 
1953- 

Lindquist, Willis. Burma Boy. Pictures 
by Nicolas Mordvinoff. Whittlesey, 1953. 

McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price. Vik- 
ing, 1943. 

Prishvin, Mikhail M. The Treasure 
Trove of the Sun. Translated by Tatiana 
Balkoff-Drowne. Illustrated by Feodor Ro- 
jankovsky. Viking, 1952. 

Rankin, Louise. Daughter of the Moun- 
tains. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Viking, 
1948. 

Ransome, Arthur. Secret Water. Macmil- 
lan, 1940. 

Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage. Mac- 
millan, 1940. 

Steele, William O. Winter Danger. Illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 1954. 

Treffinger, Carolyn. Li Lun, Lad of 
Courage. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Ab- 
ingdon, 1947. 

Weil, Ann. Red Sails to Capri. Drawings 
by C. B. Falls. Viking, 1952. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. Little House in 
the Big Woods. Illustrated by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper, 1953. And the other seven 
books in this series. 


(To be concluded in October issue 
Top of the News) 
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Spreading the News 


... About the Asian Project 


Jane McCvuvre, Chairman, Asia Project, Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion, American Library Association. 


Both young people and adults must certainly be very much aware of the 
Young Adult Services Division’s Richer by Asia project, judging from the 
reports that have been coming in from all parts of the United States. 
Exciting promotional activities offer a varied approach to the project. 

The Whittier Public Library (Whittier, California) featured attrac- 
tive book displays emphasizing books on Asia and compiled annotated 
reading lists in bookmark form on Americans in Asia, India Before 
Partition, Sons of Asia, Korea, Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos, Burma, China, 
Formosa, Southeast Asia, Thailand, and Tibet. 

The exhibit in the lobby of the Santa Barbara High School (Santa 
Barbara, California) during Book Week featured Richer by Asia. 

Correspondence from Mrs. Robert S. Hayes, an adult advisor to a 
Sunday evening fellowship for the ninth and tenth graders in the Morris- 
ville Presbyterian Church (Morrisville, Pennsylvania) tells of her success 
in interesting her young people in world affairs, the mission field, and 
the ecumenical movement, after they had heard Mary Draper review 
Ved Mehta's Face to Face and talk about other books on the young people 
of Asia. Miss Draper, a retired librarian from the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, recommended the library’s book list, Voices of Asia, for further 
reading by the group. 

In Kansas, the district representative and program chairman of the 
Kansas Association of School Librarians have been charged by their asso- 
ciation president, Mrs. Lucile Roberts, to include in the year’s programs 
at least one on Asia, 

On February 29, the Third Senior Student Concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra featured a program on “Music—East and West.” Jane McClure 
worked with the youth coordinator for the orchestra in setting up the 
exhibit on the Far East. The Asia project was noted in the program of 
the concert. The program also noted the enthusiastic response to the 
essay contest using the subject, “How Can Art Help Us to a Better 
Understanding of the Far East?” 

At the Indiana School Librarians Association meeting held last 
November 7, Carolyn Bill, a high school senior from Indianapolis who 
had spent the summer in the Far East as a United States exchange stu- 
dent, gave a charming discussion of some books on the Far East. 

A Washington State School Library Association convention meet- 
ing in Tacoma on March 25, 1960, was devoted to a Richer by Asia 
project demonstration. The first portion of the meeting included an 
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introduction to the project by Georgia Sealoff, West Seattle High School, 
a demonstration book talk by Eleanor Kidder, Seattle Public Library, and 
a discussion of personal experiences in using the project handbook, 
Richer by Asia, by Margaret Moyer, Seattle Public Library; Ann McVicar, 
Tacoma Public Library; Berniece Matthews, Helen-Bush-Parkside High 
School, Seattle, and Gertrude Butler, West High School, Bremerton. 
During the second half of the program those attending the meeting were 
assigned to one of seven discussion groups, each to discuss one of the 
seven categories of books featured in the project handbook. 

The Nevada Library Association, in cooperation with the University 
and the Nevada State Association of English and Foreign Language 
Teachers, featured Richer by Asia in their meetings in Las Vegas, April 
22-23, and in Reno, May 7. Dr. John Morrison from the Reno University 
campus, an authority on oriental literature, spoke at both meetings. 

Alice Krahn and Elizabeth Burr, two Wisconsin consultants, pre- 
sented a television program on the Milwaukee educational television 
channel patterned after the “Big Party” TV program. A librarian was 
host at the “party,” attended by several teenagers and Asian guests. There 
was an informal book conversation and reading of pen pal letters over 
oriental food. Milwaukee Public Library also had an Asia program for its 
Open House-Family Day on April 3; a 15-minute spot on “Saturday Night 
Theater” (TV), and Richer by Asia demonstrations were scheduled for: 
April 30, Social Studies Teachers’ Institute on Asia; May 18, Wiscon- 
sin Library Association regional meeting, and, also May 18, Program 
Planners Institute sponsored by the Vocational School and the Milwaukee 
Public Library. 

From Maryland comes news of continuing emphasis on the Asia 
Project in the many activities of the Maryland Library Association. Sara 
Siebert, assistant coordinator, Work with Young Adults, Enoch Pratt 
Library, has been active in promoting the project not only in the Pratt 
system but in other parts of the state as well. 

These are some of the Asia Project activities. Won’t you let us know 
what your library is doing to promote the Asia Project? Send your news, 
along with samples of programs, book lists and pictures, to Miss Jane 
McClure, Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 

Helen Bennett, Librarian, High School, 
Harrison, N. Y. 

Rosamon Cole, Librarian, Spaulding 
High School Library, Rochester, New 
Hampshire. 


Mildred Methven, Assistant Librarian, 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


Norris McClellan, Associate Professor, 


Additional Asia Project Consultants 
(see October 1959 TON for consultants as 
of that date) 

Lyle E. Evans, Provincial Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Department of Educa- 
tion, Room 213 Legislative Building, Reg- 
ina, Sask., Canada. 

Olive Lewis, Supervisor, Secondary 


School Libraries, Wood County Schools, 
2101 Dudley Ave., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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Library School, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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Proposed Changes in Bylaws 


CSD 


The Board of Directors recommends 
that the following changes in CSD bylaws 
be adopted at the membership meeting 
during the Montreal Conference. Changes 
in ALA Constitution and Bylaws made in 
June 1959 necessitated changes in CSD by- 
laws to bring them in harmony with the 
ALA constitution and bylaws. 

CSD Bylaws Committee Chairman Ruth 
Hadlow, Cleveland Public Library, pre- 
pared the revised CSD bylaws proposals 
and received approval of them by ALA 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee be- 
fore submitting them to CSD board of 
directors. Copies of the present CSD by- 
laws may be obtained on request to CSD 
Office, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11. 

Proposed deletions are in brackets. Pro- 
posed additions are in italics. 


Article I Name, and Article If Object— 
no change. 


Article III Membership and Dues Sec. 1 
—no change. 

Sec. 2 This Division may charge addi- 
tional fees in accordance with ALA By- 
laws Article VI [Sec. 4] Sec. 6. (c), when 
approval of such fees has been given by 
the membership [through an amend- 
ment to these Bylaws adopted] by mail 
vote. 


Article IV Board of Directors—no 


change. 


Article V Officers and Duties 

Sec. 1 (Last sentence) . . . by the Ex- 
ecutive [Secretary] Director of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Sec. 2 (Introductory paragraph)—no 
change. 

Sec. 2 (a) The president . . . shall be 
an ex-officio member of all standing and 
special committees, except the Nomi- 
naling Committee 
Sec. 2 (b) and (c)—no change. 

Sec. 2 (d) The treasurer . . . shall be 
responsible for reporting . . . on the 
amount and use of funds . . . which may 
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be authorized by [an amendment to 
these Bylaws] a mail vote of the mem- 
bers. 


Article VI Meetings. Sec. 1—no change. 
Sec. 2 (last sentence) A majority of the 
voting members [present] shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 
Sec. 3 and 4—no change. 


Article VII Committees (rearranged in 
alphabetical order) 

Sec. 1 Standing committees shall be 
the following: Book Evaluation Commit- 
tee, Bylaws Committee, Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards Committee, Organization 
Committee, Publications Planning Com- 
mittee. 


Article VIII Nominations and Elections 
Sec. 1 (Sentence added to section) No 
member of the Board of Directors shall 
be appointed to this committee. 
Sec. 2, 3, 4 and 5—no change. 


Article IX Amendments—no change. 


Article X Parliamentary Authority 

[The rules contained in Robert’s Rules 
of Order, Revised,] Robert’s Rules of 
Order, Revised, in the latest edition, 
shall govern the Children’s Services Di- 
vision. . . 


YASD 


In compliance with ALA Bylaws Article 
VI as amended June 1959, the YASD By- 
laws Committee (Chairman, Ray Fry, F. E. 
Compton Co.) proposes and the Board of 
Directors recommends that the following 
changes be made in YASD bylaws at the 
Montreal Conference. The YASD Bylaws 
Committee has had the proposals reviewed 
by the ALA Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee. 

The effect of the changes is to make-the 
Division bylaws consistent with the re- 
quirements of the ALA Constitution and 
Bylaws. 

Proposed deletions are enclosed in brack- 
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ets. Proposed additions are printed in 
italics. Copies of the present YASD by- 
laws may be obtained on request from 
YASD Office, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11. 


Article I Name, Article II Object, Arti- 
cle III Membership—no change. 


Article TV Management (a section added) 

Sec. 4 Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be held in conjunction with 
the ALA Council meetings. Additional 
meetings may be called by the president, 
and shall be called upon written request 
of a majority of the members of the 
Board. 


Article V Officers 

Sec. 5 (a) The president . . . shall be 
an ex-officio member of all committees, 
with the exception of the Nominating 
Committee. 


Article VI Conference Program Director 
—no change. 


Article VII Meetings 

Sec. 1 [At least one business meeting 
shall be held at the time of the mid- 
winter meeting of the American Library 
Association Council.] 

Sec. 4. Special meetings. The presi- 
dent with the approval of the Board of 
Directors may call a special meeting pro- 
vided at least 50 members of the Division 
shall have requested such meeting. Only 
business specified in the call shall be 
transacted and at least one month’s no- 
tice of the meeting shall be given. 

Sec. 5 Votes by mail. Votes by mail 
may be authorized by the Board of Di- 
rectors between meetings. Such mail 
votes shall be conducted under the same 
requirements as votes at meetings. 


Article VIII Nominations and Elections 

Sec. 1... . This committee (Nominat- 
ing Committee) shall not include the 
president or any member of the Board 
of Directors. | 

Sec. 5 At the midwinter business 
meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Division. .. . 

Sec. 6. Elections Committee. The presi- 
dent shall appoint an Elections Commit- 
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tee which shall have charge of the 
counting and tabulation of all votes 
cast. 


Article [IX Committees 
Sec. 1. no change. 

Sec. 2. Members of [the] committees 
shall be appointed by the president 
from the membership of the Division. 

Sec. 3. . with the possibility of 
reappointment for only one more term 
immediately succeeding, the total not 
to exceed six successive years. 


Article X Amendments—no change. 


Article XI Parliamentary Authority— 
no change. 


Children’s Book Lists 


Shoes or ships or sealing-wax or cab- 
bages or kings—requests for subject lists 
have poured in to the Subject Lists of 
Children’s Books Committee of CSD, but 
few have stated what subjects are re- 
quired. If you wish to have a subject list— 
or to know where to obtain one—please 
state what subject(s) you require. Write 
to: Peggy Sullivan, Chairman, Subject Lists 
of Children’s Books Committee, Arlington 
County Library, 1028 North Irving Street, 
Arlington 1, Virginia. 


Film on Storytelling 


At last, a film is available on the sub- 
ject of Telling Stories to Children. It is a 
25-minute color film produced by the 
University of Michigan Audio-Visual De- 
partment under the direction of Aubert 
Lavastida. The movie uses a lovable group 
of children and three storytellers to show 
how an interested person may become a 
good storyteller. Such problems as selec- 
tion and presentation of material are con- 
sidered in this film, which is the result 
of the E, P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 
given to Mark Taylor. The film may be 
rented for three days for $7.50 or pur- 
chased for $200 with the privilege of pre- 
viewing before purchase. 
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Teen-Agers 


A Teen-Ager’s Guide To 
Personal Success 
Erma Paul Ferrari 


This book helps young people meet 
their daily teen-age problems—from 
what to wear, how to act on dates, to 
recreation, education, and vocation. $2 


Below The Surface 

Alice I. Hazeltine 

Stories that portray thrilling accounts 
of daring men and women and their 


exploits “below the surface”, both of 
the earth and of the sea. $3.95 


Your Vocational Adventure 
Jessee C. Burt 


A complete guide for choosing and 
finding the right career. Contains many 
helpful clues and facts for the decid- 
ing teen-ager to consider. $2.95 


Careers For You 
Erma Paul Ferrari 


Here is sound and specific vocational 
guidance to guide young people in the 
light of the Christian faith when 
choosing careers, no matter what their 
talents, interests, or training. $2 


Dangerous Fathers, Problem 
Mothers, and Terrible Teens 
Carlyle Marney 


A book that offers some unusual 
teachings in understanding that will 
help families grow into a deeper anc 
richer family relationship. $2 


Success In Marriage David R. Mace 


An experienced marriage counselor analyzes major perplexities of 
marriage problems—choosing, preparing, adjusting, sharing, matur- 
ing, etc.—and offers common sense suggestions for their solutions, $2.95 


os fh 229d00n Press 


NEW YORK 


In Canada: 
GR Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


NASHVILLE 


In Australasia: 
Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 





P-H Junior Books 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


Rafaello Busoni 
THE MAN WHO WAS 
DON QUIXOTE 
Illustrated by the Author 
ALA “Notable Children’s 
Books” Ages 12-16 © $3.95 


Frank Jupo 

THE ADVENTURE 

OF LIGHT. Illus. by the Author 
Boys’ Clubs of America 


Award 
Ages 8-12 * (1958) © $2.95 


Chester Osborne 

THE WIND AND THE FIRE 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 
“Recommended story of 1700 
B.C."—L. J. 
Ages 10-14 + (1959) © $3.00 


Bill and Sue Severn 
HIGHWAYS TO TOMORRW 
Illustrated by Henry Billings 
“Automobile travel of yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow.” 
Ages 10-14 ¢ (1959) © $2.95 


Annette Turngren 
FLAXEN BRAIDS: Swedish 
Childhood 

Illustrated by Polly Jackson 

welcome re-issue’—The 

Horn Book 

Ages 8-12 ¢ (1959) © $2.95 


J. R. Williams 
MISSION IN MEXICO 


“A fast-moving tale of faith 
. . . Recommended.”—L. J. 
Ages 12-16 « (1959) © $3.00 


Blanche Yurka 
DEAR AUDIENCE: A Guide 
to the Enjoyment of Theatre 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 
Ages 13 up « (1959) * $3.00 


Virginia Frances Voight 
BLACK ELEPHANT 

Illus. by William McCaffery 

“Recommended” — Virginia 

Kirkus 

Ages 8-12 ¢ (1959) © $2.95 


All Cloth Bound 


Provide adventure 
and excitement for 
Young Readers 


BEAVER BUSINESS: An Almanac 
Written and Illustrated by Glen Rounds 


In this fascinating excursion into the daily 
activities of a family of beavers, children fol- 
low them as they build dams, repair their 
homes, dig canals, and make some very im- 


128 


portant contributions to conservation. 
Forty Black-and-White Drawings °* 
pages * Ages 10 up * July + $3.00 


THE MARCH OF TRADE 
Written and Illustrated by Frank Jupo 


In his popular word-and-picture style, Frank 
Jupo introduces young readers to the exciting 
history of world trade, from barter to pres- 
ent-day mass production. He includes a 
glimpse of the important part commerce will 
continue to play in our world of the future. 


Profusely Illustrated in Two Colors ¢ 
pages * Ages 8-12 * May ¢ $2.95 


HOW LIFE GOES ON 


Written by Irving Zeichner 


Reproduction in plants and animals—from the 
simplest one-cell creature through man— 
clearly written for children. Emphasizes the 
continuity of life itself and how this is made 
possible by the structure and function of all 


living things. 


Drawings and Diagrams by Janet McCaffery 


¢ 128 pages * Ages 10 up * July « 
$2.95 


SPACE SATELLITE: The Story of the 


Man-Made Moon, 3rd Edition 
Written by Lee Beeland and Robert Wells 


Completely up-dated account of space satel- 
lite activity which answers questions about 
the planning, building, and launching of man- 
made moons. Includes the findings of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, and a “Space 
Log” which lists most launchings and their 


results. 


Illustrated in Color and Black-and-White by 
Ages 10 up 


Jack Coggins 
¢ May ¢ $2.95 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Library Service Department 
P. O. Box 500 * 


96 pages * 





Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Recommended Ongmand JUNIOR BOOKS 


Awarded Certificate of Boys’ Clubs of America: 


Sea Venture 


By WILLOUGHBY PATTON. Illustrated by William 
Hutchinson. A story of Sir George Somers’ flagship Sea 
Venture from London, wrecked off Bermuda. “Good pic- 
ture of colonial period in Jamestown, attractive black-and- 
white illustrations. Recommended.”—Library Journal. 
Ages 10-14. $2.95 


One of the Titles in the ALA First Purchase Books List: 


Wolf of Badenoch 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Illustrated by C. Gifford 
Ambler. Jacket by Stephen J. Voorhies. “This book is un- 
usual for the vividness of its setting, for the portrayal of 
the old man at the end of his years of sheepherding and 
a young man at the beginning of his, and for a magnificent 
dog.” —Horn Book. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


THE FOLLOWING RECOMMENDATIONS ARE FROM THE JUNIOR 
BOOKLIST—INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS EDUCATION BOARD 


Voice of the Lute 


By SKULDA VANADIS BANER. “From the Dakota prairies 
Embla Fager travels as secretary to the Swedish folk singer Svalan. 
Loving her father’s native land, she is caught up in mystery and 
romance with the lute player Stig Molén . . . Poetic, romantic 
language set against a vivid background.” Young adults. $3.50 


Life Is a Journey 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. “The beauties and joys of the 
wilderness are shared by the close-knit Simmonds family at their 
lake-camp home, until Sylvia, beautiful and sophisticated girl 
from the East, joins the circle. Mystery and suspense come with 
her.”—Ages 14 up. $3.50 


The Face in the Stone 


By ELSIE REIF ZIEGLER. “Dushan Lukovich, young master 
carver, comes from Serbia to help build skyscrapers in the Chi- 
cago of 1894. His marriage to the lovely Marinka must wait until 
the mystery of his father’s death is solved and until Dushan re- 
solves the struggle within himself.” Ages 12-16 $2.75 


Alexander’s Horses 


By ALFRED POWERS. “Two stable boys for the famous horses 
of Alexander the Great had fabulous adventures, especially those 
that concerned the celebrated Bucephalus. This is history bril- 
liantly repeated.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 





for every library 


THE PUTNAM FIELD BOOKS 


Eligible for purchase under the 
National Defense Education Act 


THE FIELD BOOK OF 


American Trees and Shrubs 
by F. Schuyler Mathews. $3.95 


American Wild Flowers 
by F. Schuyler Mathews. Revised and 
edited by Norman Taylor. $5.00 


Animals in Winter 
by Prof. Ann Morgan. $5.00 


Birds of the Ocean 
by W. B. Alexander. 


Common Ferns 
by Herbert Durand. 


Common Mushrooms 
by William S. Thomas. 


Common Rocks and Minerals 
by Frederick B. Loomis. $3.50 
Eastern Birds 
by Leon A. Hausman. $4.50 
Insects 
by Frank E. Lutz. $3.69 


Marine Fishes of the Atlantic os 
by Charles M. Breder, Jr. $5.00 


Nature Activities 
by William Hillcourt. $3.95 


North American Mammals 
by H. F. Anthony. 


Ponds and Streams 
by Prof. Ann Morgan. $5.00 


Seashore Life 
by Dr. Roy Waldo Miner. $7.00 


The Skies (Rev. Ed.) 
by W. T. Olcott and R. & M. — 


Snakes of the United States 
and Canada 
by Karl P. Schmidt and D. mie 


Davis. 
Western Wild Flowers 
by Margaret Armstrong $5.00 


Wild Birds and Their Music 
by F. Schuyler Mathews. $4.50 


Shell Collector’s semen 
by A. Hyatt Verrill. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, wea 16 


VIKING 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


THE VERY 
SPECIAL 
p BADGERS: 
amy ; 
ER vin” Bom Sapa 
(SS By CLAUS STAMM 
Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura 


A deft retelling of a folk story, alive 
with robust humor and pointed wit, 
enhanced by spirited drawings in true 
Japanese quality and style. Ages 6 to 10 

$2.25, 


THE NICEST TIME 
OF YEAR 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 


The author-artist’s most beautiful pic- 
tures of the loveliest season of all— 
when new-born animal babies first ap- 
pear. It’s spring, of course! Ages 2 to 5 

$2.00 


CANDY FLOSS 
By RUMER GODDEN 
Illustrated by Adrienne Adams 
Candy Floss, a tiny doll, is stolen from 
the Fair and returned, in another ir- 
resistible Godden tale. Ages 7 to 10 
$2.50 
RASMUS 
AND THE VAGABOND 
By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Illustrated by Eric Palmquist 
International Hans Christian Andersen 
Medal, 1958. A nine-year-old runaway 
orphan joins a tramp. Ages 8 to 12 
$2.75 
THE BIG SPLASH 
By CAROL KENDALL 
Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 
A comic assortment of ingenious chil- 
dren build a prize-winning parade 
float and catch a villain. Ages g to 12 
$3.00 


Send for free 146-page illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625, Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. 





DON’T LET TAG-END 
BUDGETS CRAMP 
YOUR BOOK 
SELECTION 


Whether your budget is exhausted 
or not, you will want to keep 
abreast of the new juvenile books 
as they are released by subscribing 


to 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ 
SERVICE 


How will this help you? 


Whether you are ready to put in 
your orders now—or later, it is 
easier to keep your want lists up to 
date, than to try to catch up with 
late Spring and Summer publica- 
tions when the heavy Fall season is 
on your heels, 


Our juvenile supplements cover 
the range from Picture Books to 
Junior High. And for the Young 
Adults we make careful selection 
of adult books that High School 
students will enjoy and find useful. 
All this you can get for $14.36 per 
year. 


Or if you need the full service, 
the cost is based on your book 
budget—from $21.66 to $35.66. 


Write for circular & sample to 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ 
SERVICE 


317 W. 4th St. N.Y.C. 14 


YOUR CHILDREN’S COLLECTION 


RICHER BY 


apan 


THE LEGEND OF THE 
WHITE SERPENT 
retold from the Chinese 
By A. FULLARTON PRIOR 
A bewitching old Chinese legend that has 


well deserved its long life in the East. 
40 full-color illus., 67 pps. $2.50 


THE NAUGHTY BADGER 

Adapted into English By 
RALPH FRIEDRICH 

Simple text and full-page illustrations tell 
the story about a tricky badger who has 
the tables turned on him by a resource- 
ful rabbit. Includes interesting notes on 
Japanese customs and culture. $1.00 


THE RABBIT WHO LOST HIS FUR 
Adapted into English By 
RALPH FRIEDRICH 
A delightful picture book which retells 
the famous old Japanese folk tale about 
a rabbit who wanted to travel. Color 
printing throughout on stiff paper. $1.25 


JAPANESE CHILDREN’S FAVORITE 
STORIES edited by 
FLORENCE SAKADE 


20 stories beautifully illustrated in 4 col- 
ors. Boxed $3.50 
The original “My Own” editions adapted 
from above; Peach Boy and other Stories. 
Little One-Inch and other Stories with 
10 stories in each $1.75 


ORIGAMI: BOOK Ill by FLORENCE 
SAKADE 


Follows Origami | and II. Japan’s oldest, 
America’s newest paper pastime. 
Each $1.00 


Books to Span East and West 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 
Publishers 


RUTLAND, VERMONT * TOKYO, JAPAN 
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FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(in their original language) 
@ SELECTED BY LIBRARIAN EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 
FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
USE. 
SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 
INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 
FOR CATALOGS WRITE TO 
PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A. L. A. 


= 
Rel) ) 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


INFORMED BOOK SELECTION 


is based upon 


SOUND EVALUATION 
THE BULLETIN OF THE CENTER 


FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviews 80 to 100 new books each month; age level, plot synopsis, reading values. 
Each review represents careful evaluation by a committee of specialists in chil- 
dren’s reading from public and school libraries, and from faculties of the Grad- 
uate Library School and the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 


ONLY $4.50 FOR ELEVEN ISSUES 


Center for Children’s Books 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
University of Chicago 

Chicago 37, Illinois 





McCLURG'S BOOKS for 
YOUNG ADULTS 


Approved for Use in Junior and Senior 
HIGH SCHOOLS and PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Compiled by Mrs. Dilla MacBean 
This biennial publication is our Teen-Age Catalog in a bright 
new dress! It’s the only catalog of its kind published by a 
wholesaler . . . and it’s designed to help you order adult titles 
for teen-age readers. 
Write to Dept. TN for Your Free Catalog 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


Our New 1960 Spring List is Ready! (200 titles) 


Why not compare our bindings and prices? 


You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 


We have a wonderful new 1960 Reader List for the Ist 3 
grade levels, ready! (498 titles) 98% of titles in stock 
at all times. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 












“WHAT 
is the 
French 
Community?” 
: “WHY 
is the 
French 
Community?” 


Cilitrtiee “see 
Photographed on location at The Donnell Library Center of The New York Public Library 


Both get their answers from the la ERICANA 


The AMERICANA speaks to the total satisfaction of both the teen-ager and the Nobel Prize winner. To her it 
says, “...Senegal...Sudanese Republic...Ivory Coast...October 4th, 1958...13 members...” * To him it says, 
“..colonial contribution...egalitarian and humanistic tradition...assimilation...decolonization...perspective for 
evolution...autonomous institutions...”” * Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to 
the encyclopedia which completely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. * The AMERICANA’s great 
1960 edition fittingly marks its 131st year of growth. Since 1955 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the 
complete rewriting, revising and resetting of 22,600 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and considerably 


larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 14,500 illustrations; 14% larger type for every 


one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. * Full details of the 1960 


AMERICANA are now available. Just fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information. 


MERICANA CORPORATION TON 560 
TIONAL DIVISION 


The Encyclopedia 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


y Please see that I receive full information about the 1960 Encyclopedia 
Ub R IC, 4 ‘ 7 4 Americana, 


NAME 


THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA ae oe ae 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


ADDRESS 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 4A Div N OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 


S LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥. ©AMERICANA CORPORATION . - LONE —STATE 


in the {DEO 
WORLD BOOK 


8] > ENCYCLOPEDIA 
‘ 
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American Gothic by Grant Wood > Geet go Se ee ne wee wenn ws 
Courtesy The Art Institute of Chicago vane i nee ; RTE we 
Friends of American Art Collection : se 


One hundred and eight works of 

art are faithfully reproduced in 

the new “Painting” article in the 

1960 World Book Encyclopedia. 

The outstanding quality of the reproduc- The brilliant article on painting is bij 

tions isa tribute tomoderncraftsmanship. one example of the many fine new artid 
Swiss artisans whose skill in the en- in this edition. The 1960 World Book & 

graving arts is well known created the cyclopedia represents an investment & 

plates. Through their painstaking, in- an additional $2,800,000 in creative co 

finite care, etched metal springs to life alone to make it the finest reference wou 

to satisfy the most exacting critics. available. 

3 1] 6 1 Field Enterprises Educational Corporation Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 








